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BOSTON, DECEMBER 28, 1922 


Time and Tide 


AN HAS IT in his power to stem the current 
of the river; to advance or retard the course 
of civilization ; but strive as he may he cannot stay 
the course of time. Time’s stream flows on through 
the centuries, an irresistible tide. Take it seriously 
or take it lightly; live like a lackey or like a king; 
make friends or lose them; save or spend,—the cur- 
rent of time flows on with a tide no human power 
can control. In no age have the years been more 
crowded than in this: so many lessons to learn; 
so many tasks to finish; so many plans to realize. 
The journey is made and finished before the work 
is anywhere near done. The best we can think of 
the other world is of a place where the progress 
of our lives, suddenly interrupted, may be continued 
and completed under favoring conditions of knowl- 
edge and character. 

The same bells that ring out the old ring in the 
new. The king is dead—long live the king. How 
quickly memories fade. He was a famous writer, 
actor, statesman, preacher but yesterday; to-day 
he passes on to join the innumerable caravan, and 
but few remember the work he did. Many an 
honest and skillfully working man or woman who 
wrote his or her name in 1922 in letters that glowed, 
will not be heard of in 1928. A new generation 
will arrive that knows not Joseph. Others will 
replace them, hold the center of the stage during 
their little day, and retire in favor of still others. 
The oblivion cast over the lives of men by the ruth- 
less hand of Time proves how inconstant a mistress 
is an ambition that would merely excel. To be sure, 
we must put our talents out to better service in 1923 
than in 1922. That any man ever needs to fear a 
dead line is a fallacious doctrine. The idea of 
a dead line is nothing but fancy for those who will 
really work with their minds and with their hands. 
Irom forty to sixty, man’s best work may be done, 
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for he is serving an apprenticeship until he is forty. 
History records that achievements of greatest worth 
must be credited to those men who had passed what 
is the limit of productive capacity for many to-day. 
But the ambition that carries men far after their 
fortieth New Year’s is something more than the 
wish to excel’ That, perhaps, had its influence with 
the younger man, but the more mature knows the 
folly of the attitude that is chiefly emulation. 

It matters not whether this New Year’s marks 
the twentieth milestone or the sixtieth, there will 
still be habits to make and break, worthy resolu-, 
tions to form, for that is life as we live it. Those 
only are old at forty who have allowed their imagi- 
nations to become dulled. Life is infinitely more 
wonderful at fifty than at twenty-five for those who 
would have it so, who have eyes to see, ears to hear, 
minds to imagine. Where could we go to find a 
better homily for New Year’s than to the great 
Apostle: 


This one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 


_ And reaching forward unto those things which are before, 


I press toward the mark of the prize of the high calling in God. 


No! Mr. Arbuckle 


Mee PROTEST is in the air against the 
return of Roscoe C. Arbuckle to the movies. 
But we have yet to see a clear statement of the 
fundamental spiritual principle upon which all the 
righteous indignation is based. That is where a 
religious journal comes in. It is THE REGISTER’S 
business to put in plain words what the basic law 
is on a given controversial subject. The present 
instance is perfectly clear. We are surprised that 
the critics in their haste lose themselves in an out- 
burst of heat and smoke when the light is at hand 
for showing the way for Mr. Will Hays, arbiter of 
the industry and all-too-merciful judge of Mr. 
Arbuckle. 

According to Mr. Hays, it is the Christian duty 
to forgive, and to give a man a chance to make good. 
That is perfectly true. What is the law of forgive- 
ness? There is a golden parable, the greatest in 
the Bible, the greatest, indeed, in all the books that 
were ever written. It is the story of the Prodigal 
Son. He enjoyed such forgiveness as we fervently 
impute to the good God. Read that story in Luke’s 
Gospel, fifteenth chapter, and hold every word of 
it. After his riotous living, his wallowing with the 
swine, it is related of the wastrel (the italics are 
ours) : “But when he came to himself, he said, ... 
I will arise and go to my father.... Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son.” And what did 
the father do? He said, “Bring forth quickly the 
best robe, and put it on him;... and bring the 
fatted calf; ... for this my son was dead, and is 
alive again.” 

Three fundamental spiritual elements make this 
story; and all of them are universal, eternal, and 
divine. The first is the Prodigal’s realization of 
his condition, and his confession of sin. That is 
but the beginning. One may admit his sin and not 
be sorry for it. There is no virtue in mere con- 


“nonsense ! 


~ 
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fession. The next element is repentance. The son 
utterly prostrated himself in a sense of unworthi- 
ness. That counts for forgiveness, which is the 
third element. But it is not full restoration. Does 
the sinner change his heart? If so, let him enter 
upon a period of probation. The story of the Prodi- 
gal does not go to the end. If after a suitable time 
a man approves himself by his conduct, then his 
re-establishment in full rights is a proper question. 
The point in the parable is not that the Prodigal 
got a place of honor and emolument again. The 
story does not touch on that matter. In fact, it 
was misunderstanding on that point that made the 
brother angry who had kept straight and loyal to 
his father all the years. He said it was not square 
to overlook his own good record. The father told 


him that because he was glad to embrace the way-- 
faring son was no reason for supposing the right-- 
eous son would suffer. He who had been true would. 


receive his reward. Were ever more just and sub- 
lime words of gratitude ever spoken than these: 
‘Son, thou art ever with me, and all that. is mine 
is thine. But it was meet to make merry,-and be 
glad: for this thy brother was dead, and is alive 
again; and was lost, and is found.” He is found. 
That is all. 

How does this fit Mr. Arbuckle? It hardly 
touches his case. Does he acknowledge his sin? 
We have nowhere seen the least sign of it. On the 
contrary, he has given a long slushy statement 
to the daily press which easy-going editors have 
“played up” with nauseating, utterly inept quota- 
tions from the Bible. “As ye judge, so shall ye be 
judged,” says this man of brazenness who, though 
legally—if not legalistically— acquitted of a mur- 
der charge, is-known before‘all the world as the 
unashamed principal in a-debauch which needs but 
to be mentioned to be damned. How does he dare 
such an infamous lie as this:\“Through misfortune 
and tragic accident I was tried on a charge of 
which I was absolutely innocent”? Misfortune 
He mounts to new heights of bravado: 
“T am not only wholly innocent, but more than that. 
There is a higher law which deals with the spiritual 
side of mankind, and surely this Christmas time 


should not be the season when the verdict of the. 


Pharisee is heard in the land.” Such a plea is 
unspeakable insult. 
of good people who are infinitely tender with the 
thought of One who for them was Love and Right- 
eousness. And if they do not yield, what then? 
The plea reaches its climax in denunciation of them 
as Pharisees if they do not what Arbuckle demands 
in his own sinful behalf. 

What is the truth? ‘ 
about the scarlet sins of Arbuckle and such like in 
the moving-picture industry. The people forget. 
many things, but let us tell Mr. Hays quickly they 


will never forget a crimson crime against decency — 


for which there is not even apology. If Arbuckle 


should admit he had erred, there would be some 


response. But he does even less than admit any will- 
ful wrong-doing. He virtually denies it. Of course 
it follows there is no repentance, and therefore no 
promise to do better. He has not sinned, he has been 
sinned against, and it is for the spirit of America to 
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be purged of its bitterness, cured of its hardness, 
brought into the light of true forgiveness, for, says 
Arbuckle, “how would my accusers like to be judged 
as they are judging me?” Noneof that banal effront- 
ery will be swallowed by any person who has brains 
or conscience. We not only will not permit Arbuckle 
to parade himself and make the memories of his 
vile conduct stalk again before the public; we will 
insist that he keep in retirement, like one who: 
brought a plague upon us, and become, if he is 
capable of it, utterly shamed and contrite, before 
we will even consider the matter of forgiveness. 
When he comes to himself and asks our pardon, 
we will hear him. But we never will tolerate his 
lurid incarnation of lust and bestiality publicly 
before our children or ourselves. We know our 
Christianity too well for that. 

And we advise Mr. Hays, whom we have sup- 
ported with peculiar satisfaction, to get back oc- 
casionally, at least, to the fine rigors of Calvinistic 
righteousness as he must have learned them from 
his Presbyterian youth up. In his church there is 
much that is tender and kind in the doctrines, but 
these must be applied with the other, and never 
alone. As he deals with the men of the world in 
the movie industry, let. Mr. Hays not fall under 
their beguilement, for he will always find among 
them those who use the soft pedal and all the trem- 
olo. stops in time of trouble, and thus weaken our 
resistance and give us ethical slop for the sake of 
better business. 


Notes : 


A religious sheet has come to this office which 
says that New England is a field for home mission- 
ary effort because the ancient piety born of the old 
Puritan régime has been largely replaced by the 
irreligion and unbelief of the Unitarians. The 
criticism came from a source outside New England 
and from persons unfamiliar with testimonies from 
reliable men relative to the wholesome influence of 
liberalism on New England life and character. 
How much longer will it be necessary to combat 
an attitude that is sheer ignorance? 


A church in this Fellowship has questioned the 
right of its minister to devote a part of his time 
In taking this attitude 


Unless there is an agreement to the contrary 
in the contract signed at the beginning of the pastor- 
ate by pastor and people, the parish may lawfully 
demand the entire attention of its pastor. How- 
ever, churches in constantly increasing numbers are 
recognizing that their minister isa community man, 
by training and temperament well adapted to deal 
with social problems, and that it is good religion 
to allow him to promote the social, athletic, literary, 
or any other activity that looks to the progress 
of the community life. Probably the majority of 
Unitarian ministers are, at the present time, en- 
gaging in community activities not directly con- 
nected with parish administrations. The wise 
church will not only give permission to its minister ; 
it will encourage him. What do churches and min- 
isters think of this? 
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A New Appeal to Sectarian Sentiment 


During the past two or three weeks 
the rousing strains of “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” have throbbed through the inter- 
national atmosphere at Lausanne. When 
the Turk began his march upon the heels 
of the fleeing Greek, many religious or 
sectarian organizations were bombarding 
Washington with telegrams urging 
the Administration to “save Chfis- 
tianity from extinction” at the 
hands of the barbarous Turk. 
Now that the Turk is demanding 
at the hands of the Allies the 
rights which every independent 
nation enjoys as the basis of its 
independence, the Turk has indi- 
eated his purpose to rid himself 
of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople as the center of disturbing 
influence. And once more in Amer- 
ica and in some other Christian 
countries the ery is raised that 
“Christianity is facing extinction” 
at the hands of the Turk. Am- 
bassador Child, as the official ob- 
server at the conference in behalf 
of the United States, voiced these 
fears in the conference recently, 
when he transmitted the protest 
of influential religious or denomi- 
national bodies in America against 
the desire of the government of 
Angora to deprive the Patriarch 
at Constantinople (nominally Gicu- 
menical, but actually Greek) of 
his ancient seat. 

The instinctive rally of Chris- 
tianity to the defense of what 
many good people conceive to be 
a time-honored institution of our 
faith is easy to understand. On 
the theory that the patriarchy in 
the city of Constantine is a blaz- 
ing beacon amid the surrounding 
darkness, the response in America 
to the Crusaders’ ery as raised by 
the Greek Government and by the 
Patriarch, Meletios II., does credit 
to the Christian conscience. But 
what is the Patriarch, and what 
is the record of the Greek patri- 
archy, within the experience of 
men now living? Is the patriarchy 
a spiritual force of light and lead- 
ing, or is it a projection of the 
Byzantine spirit of domination, of per- 
secution, of corruption, out of the past 
into the present? 

It is unnecessary, to an understanding 
of the spirit and intent of the patriarchy, 
to consider the patriarchy in its begin- 
nings in the early centuries of Christian- 
ity, or to consider the trivial grounds of 
its dissent from the teachings of Rome, 
that led to the great schism, which had 
become a working force in the affairs of 
Christendom by the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. When the Turk took 
Constantinople in 1453, he found the 
Greek Patriarch, enthroned there, a ready 
instrument for his designs. The working 
agreement between the Sultan and the 
ecclesiastical head of the “Roumi,” or 
Greeks, began with the conquest of 
Constantinople. Lumping the half-dozen 


_ Albanians, 


nationalities of the Balkan Peninsula 
under the rough classification of “Roumi,” 
—for the Turk was no ethnologist,—the 
sultans suppressed the autonomous Ortho- 
dox churches of the Roumanians, Serbs, 
and Bulgarians, and placed 
them under the authority of the Patriarch. 


MELETIOS II., PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Head of an institution purely political, designed to pro- 
mote the anti-Turkish movement 


Then began the development of two move- 
ments that ran side by side until the 
successive liberation of these non-Greek 
nationalities. In one of its aspects the 
rule of the Patriarch was a means of 
enrichment for the sultans and the 
viziers. In another it took the form of 
race and religious persecution designed 
to put only Greeks in charge of the con- 
sciences of non-Greek peoples, and to 
annihilate every detectable vestige of na- 
tional consciousness in any of the subject 
peoples, with the sole exception of the 
Greeks, who were themselves kept in the 
slough of ignorance and superstition. 
The scheme worked admirably, both for 
the purposes of the Patriarch and those 
of the Sultan. When a bishop had to be 
chosen, the “iradé” authorizing his ap- 
pointment had to be purchased with money 


—large amounts of it. The Patriarch paid 
the money, but he in turn availed him- 
self of the right to place none but Greeks 
on guard. The Greek Bishop in his turn 
recouped the Patriarch for his expendi- 
ture, and assured him of a profit on the 
investment, in addition to a handsome 
commission for himself. The Ser- 
bian or Roumanian or Bulgarian 
or Albanian diocese had to submit 
to the exaction or forego the privi- 
lege of the sacraments. In the 
course of their ministrations to 
flocks whose language they did not 
understand, and whose nationality 
they were commissioned by the Pa- 
triarch to destroy, the Greek bish- 
ops carried on, during all the cen- 
turies of subjection to the Turks, 
a campaign of persecution that 


gime of the Spanish Inquisition. 
And at the back of the Patriarch 
and his Torquemadas stood the 
well-paid sultans and viziers. 

This campaign of Hellenization 
under the veil of religion was pro- 
jected into yesterday. The writer 
recalls the case of an evangelical 
pastor who in 1876 was arrested 
by the Turkish authorities, dragged 
to Salonica and lodged in the 
“Kanli-Koulé,” or bloody tower, 
at the behest of the Greek bishop 
of the Razlog district in Macedo- 
nia. As the “Kanli-Koulé” was 
the prison where men condemned 
to death were held pending their 
execution, the fate of the prisoner 
was not open to doubt. It was only 
the intervention of the British 
Consul-General in Salonica, Mr. 
Blunt, that obtained the release of 
the pastor, on peremptory orders 
from Constantinople. In the 
course of this campaign of Hel- 
lenie Christianization, the Greek 
bishops, with the lesser Greek 
clergy, not only denied any reli- 
gious teaching to their flocks in 
a language which they could 
understand, but systematically 
destroyed every monument, every 
manuscript, every book that was 
not in the Greek language. And 
this rigorous persecution of non-Greek 
nationality was not a matter of the Dark 
Ages, as might be assumed by good people 
who look upon the Turkish proposal to 
expel the Patriarch from Constantinople 
as a barbarous attempt to destroy the 
Christian Church. It was a policy of the 
Dark Ages which the Greek hierarchy ap- 
plied avidly by destroying Christian wor- 
ship in any language but the Greek after 
their occupation of non-Greek districts 
after the Great War. 

Of Meletios II., the present patriarch, 
nothing shall be said, because the purpose 
of these lines is to deal, not with individ- 
uals, but with an institution. As an in- 
stitution, the patriarchy cannot by any 
figure of speech be described as a Chris- 
tian instrumentality. It is purely a polit- 
(Continued on page 23) 


differed in no respect from the Tes 
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The Christian Register and Pacifism 


Comment on a Recent Instance 


A recent sharp editorial rebuke in Unity afforded Tum Curistian Rucister an opportunity to 
correct a remarkable misinterpretation of its attitude on the Near East crisis of three months ago, 


and at the same time present the consistent and definite policy of this paper on war. 


reproductions explain themselves.—Tun Epiror. 


[An Editorial in Unity, November 16, 1922] 


When we published the other day our editorial note on 
“Fairweather Pacifism,’ we had no idea that we should so 
soon have in hand full demonstration of our thesis that the 
peace professions of the churches, in time of peace, are only 
so much pious fraud. The Turkish upset in the Near East, 
however, brought us all the evidence we needed. When diplo- 
mats were struggling feverishly to maintain peace, when sol- 
diers were showing unexampled moderation and patience, when 
newspapers were denouncing hostilities, and labor rebelling 
openly against them, it was left for the religious forces of 
the world to lift up their voices for war. Bishops, mission- 
aries, church conferences, ministerial associations, religious 
newspapers, with few exceptions joined the chorus. If organ- 
ized Christianity had had its way, we would even now be in 
the midst of another universal war. As a particularly delicious 
instance of what we mean by “fairweather pacifism,’’ we ven- 
ture to present herewith a deadly parallel from a familiar 
contemporary : 


The Christian Register, 


September 21, 1922, page 894, 
when the Turkish crisis was 


The Christian Register, 


July 6, 1922, page 630, when 
nothing particular was doing: 


“Only the conviction that 
‘war is sin’ will end war. 
By all the power of repeti- 
tion, let us say that; let us 
make it antiphonal in our 
ehurches, our slogan on the 
street, our brooding and our 
prayer in quietude. Let the 
thing grip us and hold us to 
the end.” 


upon us, and the policy of 
Lloyd George seemed about 
to precipitate another Euro- 
pean war: 

“America has come to the 
parting of the ways. ... We 
are probably on the threshold 
of a real war of the world, 


a war, at last, between Occi-. 


dent and Orient. The theatre 
of the Agean is itself a sym- 
bol of the cosmic character 
of the possible engagement. 
Precisely as the Great War 
ended our isolation... so 
we now learn with a shock 
that our own safety and per- 
Mmanence depend upon our tak- 
ing all the risks of living dan- 
gerously.... We cannot be 
neutral in such an hour.... 
It is unnecessary to recite the 
part we played in the Great 
War. ... The present men- 
ace is greater than the recent 
war in all respects. It is a 
real world crisis. We cannot 
turn back.” 


[A Letter in Unity, December 7, 1922] 


The Register not Pacifist 


To the Editor of Unity :— 


You say THe Recister is a fairweather pacifist. You make 
it appear in your issue of November 16 that when there is 


neither war nor rumor of war we bleat your doctrine. 


But 


when a cloud darkens the sky, as in the recent Turkish threat, 
we straightway forget our pious buncombe and show what 


manner of warrior we really are. 


You refer to our editorial 


‘ing believers in the League of Nations. 


of July 6 entitled “War is Sin,” in which we heartily approved 
William Austin Smith’s plea for peace addressed to the 
churches. You contrast that editorial with another editorial 
in our issue of September 21, entitled “America, Go Forward !” 


The following 


To your mind they are utterly, shamelessly opposed to each 
other. You quote certain parts of each and set them in deadly 
parallel, And now though the case seems settled will you per- 
mit me to reply somewhat in detail to your indignant and 
holy judgment? 

1, THe Reeister is not pacifist in fair weather or any other 
weather. It has never been pacifist. We believe the doctrine 
as you teach it is unsound, unsocial, and abhorrent. Peace 
at any price and under all conditions may be as immoral be- 
tween aggregates of people called nations as it is between 
individuals. Right and wrong are not yet the same thing in 
the world. We like the prerequisite for peace too well for 
any foolish deception. War is not a thing apart. There are 
causes of war as of peace. Nations do not war against one 
another for war’s sake. So what is the use of talking against 
war without due regard for the evil things that make war? 
If it is true that war is sin, it is just as true that the causes 
of war are sin. For example, the present leaders of national- 
ism are as deep in sin as the most guilty soldiers were who 
fought the worst war in history. The breeding of racial, re- 
ligious, political, and economic hates produces war, as cer- 
tainly as the building of a fire produces heat. If one nation 
rises against another nation, the nation which is either not 
guilty or less guilty does not totally sin in the defense of its 
rights. Yet war is sin because it is impossible for an army 
to wage-war, however right its cause, without hate for its 
enemy. But with the hate there is also mixed the love of the 
good defended. That counts for virtue. We describe a con- 
dition as well as a theory. In brief, it is our general position 
on peace. 

2. Your report is true that we endorsed Dr. Smith’s crusade 
against war. You mar it, however, by the implication that our 
endorsement was equivalent to pacifism. Dr. Smith himself 
disclaimed being a pacifist. He politely said he had “not the 
grace to be a pacifist.’ Mr. Devere Allen in another place 
has candidly quoted this qualification. Moreover, we disagreed 
with Dr. Smith—a great soul, his going an irreparable loss— 
when he said that “neither the brain nor the conscience of the 
Chureh has been enlisted against war.” We said he did not 
“properly acknowledge the indirect effect of the ministry of 
religious ideas and motives through the ages.” We said, quite 
to the point, that “the Church produced Dr. Smith himself!” 
War is sin. We believed it in July, in September, and we 
believe it to-day—late in November. But it is neither sin only 
nor the only sin. Is it not true of any large human enter- 
prise, in industry, politics, even the Church, that sin is present, 
enmeshed with the good? Only, in war it is immeasurably 
more so. We war on war as well as on the causes of war. 
We are not monomaniac, nor obsessed of the notion that if 
war ceased, heaven would be here. As Brand Whitlock said 
to me, even the single tax (in which he believes) will not cure 
tuberculosis. We said, ‘Only the conviction that war is sin 
will end war.” We say that now, aS we come up to your 
charge in Unity that when Turkey offered a real case for 
the application of our belief, we turned completely around and 
forgot all our fine eloquence. Let us see. 

8. What has been the policy of Tur Rrctstrr? Since 1917, . 
when we entered the war, we have been ardent and unwaver- 
Not many journals 
have kept so steadily and stanchly headed toward the League 
as we haye done. To many persons our faith in it has been 
absurd and offensive. The defeat of it by the Senate was 
almost heartbreak for us. Study under experts in the Institute 
of Politics in Williamstown the past summer quickened our 
ardor for it. We believe it is the best agency in existence for 
helping to preserve us from war. We thought so in Sep- 
tember when we wrote the editorial on “America, Go For- 
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ward!” When the shadow of the East lowered, in the Greek- 
Turkish engagement, we lashed the isolation of our country. 
Go forward, we said. Whither? How? You said by war 
against Turkey. We neither said nor wanted any such thing. 
We were at the very opposite pole from lifting up our voice 
for war. We were filled with apprehension that we would 
be swallowed up in war, if the issue came between the East 
and the West. To drive home the necessity of being no longer 
isolated, neutral, and selfish, we used a half-dozen illustra- 
tions in the history of American foreign relations, such as 
Cleveland in the Venezuelan matter and Roosevelt in Santo 
Domingo, and we said our policy of participation in the affairs 
of the world up to this time was a constant expansion of the 
Monroe Doctrine until ‘we had passed from the Western 
Hemisphere and its independence to “making the world safe 
for democracy.” We said, “This policy has been consistent 
from Washington to Wilson. Its steady evolution is the 
highest testimony to its soundness. It must leave every 
American with only one conviction, and that is, that anything 
that happens to any other nation also happens to us.” That 
is what we meant when we spoke of living dangerously, for 
it is hazardous to take our active part with the nations, to 
assume our share of responsibility in the world. We pleaded 
not for war, but for “a society, a league of all nations, which 
openly enters into an arrangement for the mutual good of 
all,’ which, we said, “is utterly consistent with our record 
and principle.” I wish you had not omitted that sentence and 
some others from your quotations. Of the situation as it was 
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in September we said, “It is a real world crisis. We cannot 


turn back. We must go forward. We will have no secret ~ 


or permanent alliances. 
We will have nothing to do with any balance of power. 


We will seek no aggrandizement. 
We 


will associate ourselves in peaceful counsel, or, if it must. 


come, in battle order, with those forces which are in harmony 
with the principles of freedom and democracy as we have 
learned them and defended them from the foundation of the 
Republic.” That covered the whole situation. We inserted the 
parenthetical clause, “if it must come, in battle order,” as a 
possibility which might come in an extremity. It was not 
the main idea, nor indeed could it be read as such. The time 
of writing was acute, and the country was in a state of alarm, 
for sufficient reason. We were not for England nor against 
Turkey. We believe there would have been no crisis if 
America had taken the mandate for Armenia or if we had 
been a member of the League of Nations. (Our perfectionists 
have kept us out of that.) : 

The sum of the matter is this: We were not calling the 
country to arms, as you misinterpret us; we were making an 
outery and shouting a warning that we were in a danger which 
we could not avert except by realizing that these United 
States are not only in the world but also of the world, partner 
in all of the world’s obligations, sharer in its common duties, 
and colleague in working out its destiny. “America, go 
forward !” 

ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, 
Editor, THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Boston, Mass. 


GIFTS OF THE CHURCH 


I Decide on My Life-work 


HILARY G. RICHARDSON 


cluded that the ministry offered excep- 
tional opportunity for prominence and 
leadership. I have never had occasion 
to alter this judgment. Indeed, it is 
stronger to-day than ever before. Also— 
and here I thought of the Doctor particu- 
larly—it would give me all the chance I 
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III 


Upon graduating at college I went to 
the University of Virginia. Here I got 
into a religious environment altogether 
different from that of college. Rather, 
there was no religion at all in the environ- 
ment. Almost immediately I got out of 
the way of going to church, because the 
preachers available were dull and stupid. 
We do not make nearly enough of this 
element in the failure of people to go to 
church. The poor “people,” who in the 
end have to suffer for everything that 
goes wrong, are in the fault here no 
more than they are in the other bad 
things. The university authorities took 
no account of the student’s religious life. 
He was his own man in this, as he was 
in pretty much everything. On Sunday 
mornings I took long walks, studied, read, 
or mingled with my friends. 

Whenever I came out of the door of my 
room I could see, away off on the top of 
the little mountain on the other side of 
Charlottesville, Monticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson. I was at the Univer- 
sity barely twenty-four hours when I 
began to hear of this man, and then to 
feel that spirit of his which ever lingers 
about the University of Virginia. I soon 
made a Sunday pilgrimage to Monticello. 
In my spare time I read Jefferson’s life. 
Around the place I gathered a number of 
tales and legends about him. This was to 
lie dormant in me for sonte time, and 
would come to life and control me in 
ways of which I had no intimation while 
I was absorbing it. 

Part of my business at this time was 


to decide upon my life-work. My parents 
were dead, and I had no one to advise 
me. I had to thresh it out alone, which 
I think is an excellent thing for a young 
man, even if he gets himself into a 
muddle. What seem to be life’s tragedies 
are its greatest blessings. Young men 
have their visions of angels on dark, stone- 
covered, wind-swept mountains, alone, be- 
neath the stars. In all the after years 
these scenes are the Bethels from which 
radiate hope and incentive. I thought 
of the law. and borrowed some law books 
from a student in that department. They 
were to me the deadest and dryest stuff 
in the way of reading that I had ever 
come across. With the firm resolve that 
I would never dedicate my life to such 
barrenness, I turned to the reading of 
John Richard Green’s Short History of 
the English People. 

At this distant day it is difficult to make 
a complete analysis of my decision to 
study for the ministry. Such was another 
gift of the church,—a vocation. I am 
able to state the main elements of my de- 
cision, though not in their exact propor- 
tions. Strong and vivid in my mind were 
the personalities of Mr. Lloyd and the 
Doctor. They were the leaders of the 
people in the world of my childhood and 
early youth, men of weight and influence 
in all matters that came up. In my judg- 
ment, no other persons in any profession 
could compare with them in these respects. 
I have always regarded myself as most 
fortunate in having before me from the 
start two such ministerial ideals. I con- 


could desire for reading and study in the 
fields that appealed to me. Along with 
this, one of the professors in the divinity 
school had held the chair of Biblical 
studies in the college while I was there, 
and had made the subject as well as him- 
self so interesting that I wished to have 
more of both. He was the professor of 
Hebrew in the divinity school, and in the 
course of my experience with him had let 
fall some facts about that language which 
had created in me an appetite for more 
knowledge. The uncle who was my guar- 
dian had told me that it would be neec- 
essary for me to be closer by home for 
certain business reasons. Coupled with 
this was the pleasure of spending three 
more years in the college community, 
which after four years had become like 
home. Furthermore, the divinity school 
had no tuition fees, and provided a fur- 
nished room without cost. I could live 
nowhere else so cheaply. 

These motives probably were not the 
highest. I had none that was more ex- 
alted. I had no kind of religious impulse. 
Such a thing as being a propagandist of 
the faith was not in my consciousness, 
nor carrying the gospel to a _ benighted 
world, nor converting sinners. So far as 
I was concerned, the world might stay be- 
nighted forever if it preferred that state, 
and sinners might walk the primrose path 
until they came to its traditional destina- 
tion, if they found pleasure in doing so. 
I wanted to study, and know, and work 
things out, and come upon things that 


were not yet of my world. When I en-_ 


tered the divinity school I had not made 
up my mind to be a minister. I would let 
the three years settle that. To my young 


ee 
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mind this was a stretch of time long 
enough for anything. 

I stayed there three years and gradu- 
ated. I had a thorough grounding in the 

ost rigid Calvinistic theology. I came 
forth fully convinced of the truth of it, 
that it set forth the whole of God’s one 
and only plan of conducting the entire 
universe from the day that He first con- 
eeived of it until the great day of the 
sounding of the last trumpet. I speak 
from experience when I say that any one 
thoroughly indoctrinated with this great 
system, which had a long evolution 
through great minds and hearts from Paul 
until Calvin put the finishing touches on 
it, is a master of time and space and an 
eternal being. He dwells in a house as 
strong and secure as that of Rome itself. 
He walks the earth with absolute calm- 
ness, confidence, and sureness. ‘To-day, 
when I have become so far removed from 
that system, I contemplate it with an ad- 
miration such as I have for few things 
that man has created. It is not only a 
System of thought of the most rock-ribbed 
and iron-bound logic that was ever set 
forth, but is one of the boldest and loftiest 
flights of imagination, a masterpiece as a 
work of art,—the world’s greatest epic. 
Those who have had no experience of it 
accuse it of being cold and brutal, and 
have worked to death that saying of 
somebody that in hell there are infants 
not a span long. So far from this being 
the case, Calvinism excels every other 
system of theology in its magnification 
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of the love and mercy of God, as it does 
in the magnification of His justice. This 
phase of it is man’s utmost attainment of 
the sublime. That about it which repels 
many is its utter lack of sentimentality. 
People who fall in love with Pollyanna 
and weep over the impossible heroines 
of the movies had better keep out of the 
strong stuff of which I am writing. The 
person who has not had a grounding in 
it has had a great deprivation. If I 
had my way, I would introduce it into 
every divinity school. Such is the brief 
estimate of myself as I am to-day of one 
of the priceless gifts to me of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

During those three years I made many 
sermons and preached some. I was taught 
the system of Presbyterian church govern- 
ment, by far the best that has ever been 
devised. Every politician and statesman 
ought to study it. I came to have the 
greatest admiration for this system of 
law and order, that looks to each indi- 
vidual and to the community of believers. 
I say with pride that I was brought up 
a Presbyterian of the Presbyterians, 
trained by the good old-fashioned Scotch 
tradition. 

But these were not my chief objects 
of interest during those years so rich and 
full in friendships as well as in studies. 
All this time I studied the New Testament 
in Greek and the Old Testament in He- 
brew and Aramaic. The latter subject 
fascinated me from the start. I did all 
the work in this field that the institution 
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offered, and organized a special class 
which an instructor conducted. I also 


did a good deal more on my own hook. 
I read all of the Old Testament: in the 
original, most of the Septuagint in Greek, 
and did an immense amount of reading. 
I had one of the best teachers who ever 
sat in a professor’s desk. He could make 
Hebrew grammar so interesting that every 
man was sorry when the bell rang. I 
spent one entire summer at the school, 
working in the library, chiefly on the 
Old Testament. All this the Presbyterian 
Church gave me for practically no charge 
in the way of money. I realize that I 
am stating the appreciation of my heart 
in the feeblest language. 

During my last year I became imbued 
with the idea of going to the Orient on 
an archeological expedition which was 
being organized. I made bold to write 
to a distinguished scholar who was con- 
nected with it. After some correspondence 
they agreed to let me go along as a kind . 
of water-boy. That was about their rat- 
ing of me. I was delighted to be thus 
accepted. All I asked was a foothold and 
a steep place to climb. They gave me 
both, and I was confident, ambitious, and 
in love—with ‘the work, not with a fair 
maiden. But by reason of something that 
the Turkish government did, or did not, 
the whole project went to pieces. I was 
left stranded in a waste of desolation and 
gloom. This still remains the greatest 
disappointment of my life. 

(To be continued) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dr. Carpenter Disputes Famine Figures 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

In your issue for November 2, 1922, Miss Blackwell quotes a 
statement from Mr. 8. N. Ghose in support of her repeated alle- 
gation that in 1918 the British Government allowed 32,000,000 
persons to die of hunger. Will you allow me to explain the 
facts out of which this extraordinary misrepresentation has 
arisen? © 

Mr. Ghose rests his argument on two supports: (1) his own 
ealeulations, and (2) a statement in the Toronto Globe of 
April 23, 1919. 

(1) Mr. Ghose refers to the chart of the death rate in India 
for 1918 published in the British Blue Book for 1920. By 
confusing British India with the whole country (at 325,000,000) 
he estimates the total deaths from famine and diseases induced 
by starvation at 17,000,000 and doubles them by adding the 
same number for 1919. Why does he not give the actual figures 

‘in the Blue Book instead of this guesswork? The population 
of British India under registration in 1918 was 238,496,222, 
and the total mortality from all causes was 14,895,401. In 
1919 the population was 238,482,205, and the mortality 8,554,178. 
The average death-rate is about 7,000,000 (not 8,000,000, as 
Mr. Ghose states), but the excess in those two years was due 
to the devastating epidemic of influenza, which swept round 
the world and was classed in the Indian record under fevers 
(11,000,000 in 1918, and 5,000,000 in 1919). In 1918 there 
were never more than 600,000 persons on relief works at any 
one time, and deaths from hunger must have been quite 
sporadic. 

(2) The error of the statement in the Toronto Globe (April 
23, 1919) was quickly exposed. Miss Blackwell says that the 
figures were everywhere repeated without criticism of their 
truth. Unfortunately it was not everywhere repeated. that the 
appeal made by the group of bankers and missionaries was 
withdrawn, and that within a month the President of the 


' 


Privy Council read the contradiction in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa, on May 20. Why does Mr. Ghose make no refer- 
ence to this? No more public contradiction could have been 
given. ; 

(3) The figure of 32,000,0000 deaths received a curious ex- 
planation. It was based on a letter from a missionary in 
India who intended (as he afterward explained to the Govern- 
ment) to say that “if the whole of India had suffered as the 
places he knew of had suffered, from injlweneza, then 10 per 
cent. of the population had died, or 32,000,000 in the whole of 
India.” The figure was thus conjectural, and it referred to 
influenza. Wow it was transferred to the famine, I do not 
know. J. EstLin CARPENTER. 


OxporD, Dee, 5, 1922. 


How Does It, Indeed? 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I approve your editorial in the issue of November 23. I like 
your statement that what the liberals want is ‘freedom, the 
unquestioned right of inquiry, the liberty of prophesying, ... 
and chiefly they want to carry the gospel of truth, love, brother- 
hood, service, and justice to the shattered world.” I like, too, 
your indictment of the conservatives. 

How does this correspond, however, to the failure of the 
Laymen’s League convention to pass a resolution supporting 
Unitarian ministers who preach their reasoned convictions? 
How about Unitarian laymen who boast that if they do not 
like the sermon either they or the minister will have to leave 
the church? Is it any worse for a Methodist bishop to use 
his ecclesiastical authority than for a Unitarian layman to use 
his social prestige? 

May I also express my approval of the suggestion of Messrs. 
Snow and Williams as to dropping the name “Unitarian.” The 
proposal of “Liberal Christian Church” is of course open to 


certain objections. Some Unitarians object to being called 
Christians and some object to joining a church. Why not call 
ourselves a “Liberal Religious Society’? Or we might, by 
stretching the facts in some cases, call ourselves “The Society 
of the Open Mind.” Eimo A. RoBINSsOoN. 


Pato ALTO, CALIF. 


Professor Ellwood’s Position 


In Tue Recister for November 16, 1922, Dr. Charles P. 
Steinmetz says, 


We must confess that “in science there is no God, no 
immortality, no soul, or mind as distinct from the body, 
but scientifically God and immortality are illogical concep- 
tions; that is, science had inevitably to become atheistic. 


Although he says “there can be no scientific foundation of 
religion,’ nevertheless “belief must always remain the foun- 
dation of religion.” His final statement is, 


All that we can say is, that the two, science and religion, 
are not necessarily incompatible, but are different and un- 
related activities of the human mind. 


This narrow view of science and its relation to religion is 
considered and’ discarded in the inspiring book “The Recon- 
struction of Religion” by Charles A. Ellwood, Department of 
Sociology, University of Missouri. On page 3 of this book he 
says: 

For we shall not be able to reconstruct our civilization 
without the reconstruction of religion; and the first thing 
to be aimed at in the reconstruction of religion is to make 
it rational. Science, as we have noted, is the outstand- 
ing and dominating fact in modern civilization. A religion 
which is “adapted to the requirements of modern life” 
must first of all be adjusted to modern science. A religion 
which is not in harmony with modern science cannot pos- 
sibly remain the religion of the thinking class of the future. 
The hope for religion, as for our social life generally, must 
lie in following reason, not in thwarting it. 


In a footnote on the following page he deals with the posi- 
tion of Dr. Steinmetz as that proposed by Kant, and contrasts 
it with his own view as follows: 


The solution of the problem of the relations of religion 
and science proposed in this book is, in a sense, the 
opposite of that proposed by Kant. Kant claimed that the 
problems of religion could net be approached through 
science or ordinary rational knowledge, but that religious 
beliefs were necessary, rational, postulates of the moral 
life. Thus he created a dualism in intelligence. 


His own view that science is not merely reconcilable with 
religion, but the foundation for it, follows: 


It may seem sheer audacity to declare that rational reli- 
gion is not merely reconcilable with science, but that 
developed and completed science is a foundation for ra- 
tional religion. 

A science which envisages the total of reality, which 
aims at accurate knowledge of everything which exists, 
including the total life of man, will surely neither leave 
religion out of account nor be found antagonistic to 
rational religion. 

Again on page 111, in considering the same subject, he 
clearly sets forth the difference between his conception and 
that of Dr. Steinmetz as follows: 


A great part of the science of the nineteenth century 
was, at any rate, socially negative in its attitude. 

Science, that is accurate, systematized knowledge, it was 
held, could alone concern itself with the material and the 
physical. If any social science existéd it must rigorously 
exclude from its consideration the psychic or the spiritual, 
at least as having any real influence in human affairs. 

Everything must be interpreted as belonging to one big 
machine. That such a conception belongs to the infantile 
stage of scientific development needs hardly seriously to 
be argued. Children and savages, it is well known, are apt 
to take a similar view of things. 


In view of the prominence given to Dr. Steinmetz’s article 


both in your own paper and in the comment by the Literary 

_ Digest, it seems to me desirable that the opposite and more 

modern view set forth in this book of Professor Ellwood, 

which is attracting such widespread attention, should also be 

given expression in your pages. BH. H. LetcHwortH. 
Burrao, N.Y. 


The Christian Register 


In Praise of ‘Hymns 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Our Fellowship is indebted to Rev. Edward F. Hayward 
for his article in a recent issue of THE RecistTeEr, entitled “The 
Hymn that All Men Sing.” Many of us remember Miss Harriet 
E. Johnson’s fine interpretation of that hymn in her series of 
“Scriptural Hymns,’ and rejoice in this renewed emphasis 
upon its importance. The sketch of the gifted author, Sarah 
Flower Adams, adds great interest to the hymn. 

I should be glad to persuade the leaders of our church 
schools to sing this hymn, “Nearer, my God, to Thee,” to the 
tune “St. Edmund,” which is given in the New Hymn and Tune 
Book as the alternative to the familiar tune “Bethany.” Our 
young people at the Church of the Disciples have learned to 
like the tune “St. Edmund,” and to sing it with spirit. The 
first three stanzas sung to this tune make a fine closing hymn. 
The entire hymn may well be committed to memory and recited 
in the opening services from time to time. I should also be 
glad to have our congregations sing this hymn occasionally to 
the tune “St. Edmund.” 

Another great hymn of the past we should not willingly 
leave behind is the once familiar “While Thee I seek, Pro- 
tecting Power.’ Our young people may be taught to sing 
this hymn to the tune “St. Peter,” which is associated with 
it in the New Hymn and Tune Book. This makes a beautiful 
prayer hymn. I share with many of our older generation the 
family and church associations with the old tune “Brattle 
Street,” which is also to be found in our new hymn-book, but 
that tune is now sung infrequently, and the helpful hymn is not 
holding its influence. The words by Helen Maria Williams 
are unsurpassed. I hope that these two hymns with the new 
tunes will find an acceptable place in the services of our 
schools and churches. 

At another time I should like to send to you a choice of 
ten great hymns with their appropriate tunes that might 
well have a place in all our church schools. Eight were written 
by Unitarian ministers and two by Unitarian women. Other 
great tens might follow, but I think that one group surpasses 
them all. CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY. 

Boston, Mass. 


Name Carries “Fighting Edge” 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The discussion of the name “Unitarian” seems to me to 
show that it is as easy to fall under the spell of a word in a 
negative way as in a positive way. Blind allegiance to a name 
is certainly a poor thing, but it is just as bad to yield to un- 
thinking or timid abhorrence of a name. The real point is 
whether the name has sufficient meaning to make it a useful 
tool in the work one is trying to do. 

Now in spite of all that has been said on the other side, I 
still believe that the name “Unitarian” has enough practical 
value to justify our retaining it. The very fact that this name 
is sufficient to keep some people from joining our churches 
seems to me evidence that it still has a real significance. And 
these people, for the most part, do not know or care anything 
about the origin of the name. They feel that the name stands 
to-day for a certain outspoken liberal attitude which they are 
reluctant to avow in a public way. To change our name for 
their benefit would be to surrender something that is vastly 
more precious than their half-hearted loyalty. So long as the 
name “Unitarian” carries this “fighting edge” it will be worth 
preserving. 

But this need not mean that Unitarians will be at all back- 
ward in working for a genuine federation of the liberal reli- 
gious forces of America. Mr. Reese’s project for a “Federa- 
tion of Religion” is one that should have the hearty endorse- 
ment of every Unitarian. But this plan does not involve the 
sacrifice of any existing values. In fact, a church that is 
militantly Unitarian will be a much better member of such a 
federation than one that is vaguely liberal. 


abandon the name of “Jew.” If he did, I should have less 
respect for him. Our fellowship is on the self-respecting basis 
of each maintaining his own significant name in the liberal 
spirit. So, too, with my liberal Congregationalist neighbor, 
and my liberal Methodist neighbor, I can see no other sound 
basis for. fellowship. FREDERICK M. Brot. 


Sr, Pau, MINN. 
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I do not expect 
my neighbor, with whom I have very close fellowship, to- 


—————————————————— 


as 
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Where “Unitarian” was 
First Used in America 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


' Sentimentally, the name “Unitarian” has high value for us 
and yet we ought to be willing to abandon it if by so doing 
our purpose may be advanced. Those who suggest that we 
make a change have this worthy consideration in mind. They 
speak of the larger fellowship which would be ours if we had 
another name and of the misconceptions which would vanish 
if we called ourselves “Liberal Christians.” This aim is 
splendid, but I see no reason for believing that a change of 
name would accomplish it. There is no better denominational 
name in Christendom than “Friends.” A magnificent body of 
Christians bears that name. They are quite as liberal as any 
other denomination. They have excellent leadership and a 
record of many good works, yet their numbers are few. I 
eannot imagine any name which would enlarge their fellow- 
ship or fill their almost deserted meeting-houses. The ex- 
planation of their numbers is not their name, neither is our 
name the explanation of our slow growth. 

I like the name “Unitarian.” It is sacred to me because 
the purpose of which it is a symbol is one of the most im- 
portant things in this world. It is also sacred because it has 
been reyiled and rejected of men. The word “Unitarian” is 
a symbol of certain religious principles of which the implied 
dissent from the doctrine of the Trinity is the least. It is 
much more definite than “Liberal Christian,’ which may mean 
almost anything from loose Calvinism to harsh rationalism. 
The first use of the word “Unitarian” in America as a name 
of a church was in Pennsylvania, and the first two churches 
in America to be organized with the Unitarian name were in 
Pennsylvania. In one of those churches, the second article 
in the Bond of Fellowship reads, ‘‘The doors of this place of 
meeting shall be open to all persons whatsoever, neither shall 
‘any of decent behaviour be excluded from participating in 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper.” The founders of the first 
two churches in America to bear the Unitarian name had a 
great religious purpose, a church which united all sincere fol- 
lowers of Jesus. That was their Unitarianism; and while 
many may misunderstand the name, it does mean inclusive and 
undogmatic fellowship and faith centered in God. 

Nevertheless, I want to be registered on the side of those 
who are willing to change, but only when a name more clearly 
descriptive is suggested. ‘Liberal’ is too loose and indefinite. 
“Free” is misleading. “Congregational” is better. ‘‘Congre- 
gational Christians” is not so good. “Community church” is 
too denominational. I see no adequate solution save this,— 
to put fresh meaning into our present name by a new birth 
of zeal for a religious fellowship independent of dogma, eccle- 
siasticism, and nationality. Freperick R. GRIFFIN. 

First UNITARIAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


Federation of the Free Churches of America 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

While the controversy is on as to a change of name of the 
Unitarian churches of America, it seems to me that the solu- 
tion lies not in any mere name, but in a real movement toward 
the desired goal. The liberal churches are excluded from the 
Federal Council of Churches; why not organize and operate 


a federation of our own? While we have an annual meeting . 


of this character, it is a rather loose organization. It could 
be made to function in a more concrete form. District meet- 
ings could be held in every important center in the country. 
Byery liberal branch of the church should be included, also 
all liberal independent congregations. 

The programs should include the real problems of the time, 
fearlessly faced, and candidly discussed. What the world 
needs is a spiritual imperative that grips. 

Growing out of these district meetings there might come a 
closer working federation, a new fellowship. The strong men 
of the country might give some time each year in helping the 
smaller movements in their districts. 

At each conference there should be a ministers’ conference 
or institute where the inspirational and practical should be 


blended. 
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In this manner we would come to know each other better, 
sharing each other’s burdens, enjoying each other’s triumphs. 
Having a new understanding of the needs of the entire district, 
we would naturally be drawn into a closer fellowship. 

It would doubtless be wise to have a working executive to 
earry out the details of organization, and a central office to 
Serve as a clearing-house. 8. G. DuNHAM. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


[This is altogether admirable, and is in line with the move- 
ment now in existence, the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, which desires greatly to become stronger, to get its 
feet on the earth and go marching forward with all who are 
like-minded and like-willed. Something is doing in the Federa- 
tion at this time, and its members will be pleased to know of 
those’ who greatly believe in it—Tuer Eprror.] 


The Klan’s Ways 


To the Hditor of Tur CHRIsTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have just read your editorial “The Klan’s Ways” in your 
issue of December 7, and I write to ask you two questions. 
The first is, Where do you get your information that the 
Catholic Church is trying to get control of “this country and 
its government”? I mean as an organization, not the asser- 
tion of some individual member. Second, Where do you get 
your information that the Catholic Church is fighting our 
public schools? In this State each and every church have their 
own schools, and, they all do all they can for them, and the 
only reason they patronize the public schools is because they 
are free. The Protestants seem to be doing a great deal more 
soliciting for their schools and colleges than the Catholics. 
They always send out advance agents before each term, but 
the Catholics do nothing of the kind. I am a great deal more 
afraid of the Baptist ruling the country than I am the 
Catholics. They boast now that the Governor of this State 
is a Baptist, and that the President is a Baptist, and that 
the Secretary of State is a Baptist; in fact, some of them seem 
to think they are the whole cheese. 

I am a Unitarian through and through, and I don’t like 
the idea of changing my name without you use the word 
“Unitarian” as the first part of the new name. I suggest 
“The Unitarian Christian Church” as a good name. 

San ANGELO, Tux. Jor J. SHEPPARD. 


[Answer to Question 1: We did not say the Roman Catholic 
Church was trying to get control of this country and its 
government. Please read carefully. We referred to “those 
misguided members of the Roman Catholic Church who some- 
times boast and behave as if they intended to take over the 
control of this country and its government.’ That is a very 
different thing. We live in Boston, and there are some very 
poor specimens of the Roman Catholic Church here who 
shame both the church and the community by their blatant 
talk about their power in politics. Intelligent and high-minded 
Catholics despise this mischievous and cheap business. Mr. 
Pelletier’s sob appeal to the voters was a nauseating case in 
point. There are such examples in many parts of the country, 
but we do not believe they are the Church. In some sections 
the officials of the Church may be so foolhardy, but we hope 
not. At any rate, it is not worse for a Romanist to boast and 
scheme than it is for a Fundamentalist. That is precisely 
what we said in the editorial. 

Answer to Question 2: It is common knowledge that the 
Roman Catholic Church believes in religion in school, and 
it considers the public schools godless. There is much to be 
said on that score. But we did not say the Church is plotting 
against the schools. Again, please read our careful words: 
“The dogmatic theories of the fundamentalist movement which 
now assails our public-school system for teaching evolution 
are as pernicious and intolerable as are the theories of those 
Romanists who plot against the public-school system itself.” 
There are foolish members in both Protestant and Catholic 
Churches, and we turn the light unsparingly upon each, and 
impartially as well, when it is needed. We are certainly 
strongly against the Klan but not more so than we are against 
the evils which brought the Klan into existence—TuHeE Eprror.] 
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THE RIGHT WAY 


| A Sermon at the Threshold 
of the New Year 


REV. HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 


“How can we know the way? Jesus said, I am the way.’—JoHN 
xiv. 5-6. 


W 7 HEN I SET FORTH upon a journey or even for a 
brief space leave the accustomed ways, I am always 
torn between two desires. I want to have with me— 

indeed I prefer to possess in advance—a good map of the 
region to be visited. I want to see just where I am going, how 
far from point to point will be the various stages of the 
journey, what altitudes will be reached, what prominent fea- 
tures I may expect to notice in the country I intend to traverse. 
A good map I find better than a descriptive guide-book, for 
it tells me what I want to know without forcing on my atten- 
tion information I do not need. To possess such a map and 
to record upon it my progress is to enjoy a certain security 
born of the fact that I know where Iam. My memory of what 
I haye seen is likely to be more vivid in detail. This desire 
to be prepared in advance for what I am to encounter, and to 
see just how the new is related to the old, is one to which I 
have often found myself yielding. But there are times, more 
and more common now, when I feel disposed to start out in 
the general direction of my destination and learn as I go along 
just what the country has to show me, to be guided from day 
to day or from hour to hour by each succeeding situation in 
which I find myself. If my objective lies beyond a range of 
hills, I may do whatever (at the moment when decision finally 
becomes necessary) appears likely to bring me the greater 
satisfaction; I may climb directly across the barrier and profit 
by the extended views afforded by the higher ridges, or I may 
follow a by-way which by an indirect route leads to an easy 
pass through hills and repays me as I go by, revealing en- 
trancing glades in the valley. If I set out in this carefree 
fashion I rejoice to be able to turn aside from the highway 
when a quiet path invites exploration. I judge each day at 
its close, not so much by the progress made toward a given 
point as by what it has brought of unexpected loveliness and 
friendliness. 

New scenes have enlarged my world, new faces have intro- 
duced to me fellow-pilgrims whose thoughts and feelings I have 
found akin to my own. 

Of course I know that it is not easy to reconcile the vagabond 
spirit I have just described with the responsibilities of our 
mechanically controlled and highly organized life. So accus- 
tomed are we to living by carefully planned schedules that 
even when we escape for a while from, the obligation to be 
definite and reliable in our movements, we still submit our- 
selves to the tyranny of time-tables, officially endorsed routes, 
and organized mass movement. How many American visitors 
to Europe seem to be wholly incapable of initiative, wholly 
bound by the minutely planned itineraries which they buy 

_with their tickets before ever they set foot on a foreign 

shore! 

The conflict between these two desires which I have watched 

in myself and observed in others is symbolic of the contrast- 
ing attitudes which we may adopt toward all of life. Is it 
not often a simple matter to separate our acquaintances into 
two main classes: surveyor or vagabond, scientist or artist, 
Puritan or Cavalier—using all these terms in their very 
broadest sense? 
_ Which of these has the right attitude? The man who wishes 
to ealeulate in advance every step and its consequences, who 
passionately prefers the beaten and surveyed highway, or the 
man who declines to be committed, who takes things as they 
come and makes up his mind about a situation only when it 
is actual and urgent? 

Which of these has the right attitude? The man who brings 
every experience to the test of scientific formulas, who esti- 
mates what he sees in terms of its origins and component 
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parts, or the man who takes what he meets on its merits, who 
caters to his mood rather than to convention and established 
practice, who creates new things of beauty out of material 
which the scientist is absorbed in analyzing? 

Which of these has the right attitude? The man who 
meets life with a grim determination to bring every situation to 
the test of a moral theory, worked out for himself or inherited 
along with his constitution and temperament, or the man who 
forgets consistency and follows his natural bent without regard 
to theoretically valid standards? Vagabond or surveyor, sci- 
entist or artist, Puritan or Cavalier? 

To one man whom I once used to hear lecturing at great 
length on very abstruse topics I shall always be grateful for 
one outstanding simple lesson. He taught his students always 
to suspect the blunt alternative “either—or.” Life, he showed 
us, was abused by logic when men endeavored to pin the 
mind down to a rigorous separation of two alternative courses 
of action or two mutually exclusive theories. “Whenever you 
can,” he used to say in effect, “replace ‘either—or’ by ‘both— 
and.’”” If I apply his principle to the question before us, I 
am bound to answer it by saying that the art of life lies in 
combining the two attitudes, blending responsibility, definite- 
ness, and reliability in our conduct with freedom, initiative, 
and willingness to explore, to stray from the beaten path. 
The traveler—to continue our figure of speech—who really 
profits by his journey is not necessarily the one who can predict 
the moment of his arrival at his destination and, aided by all 
the mechanical contrivances of modern invention, live up to 
his prediction; nor yet is he necessarily the one who has 
most often turned aside from the popular or accepted route. 
The traveler who really profits is rather he who chooses, or 
accepts, a goal, a destination, and keeps that before him, but 
knows very well that his journey is a wasted opportunity if 
it merely conveys him, a passive object, from place to place in 
a given time; he who can profit by the travel as well as by 
his arrival. He knows, too, that the straightest line between 
two points or the most thoroughly surveyed and mapped-out 
route is not the only one. Stevenson went so far as to say, 
“To travel hopefully is better than to arrive.” If that seems 
to relegate to a position too subordinate our ultimate goal, 
we can at least say that he is wise who discovers during the 
day’s journey that he need not wait “till traveling days are 
o’er” to realize his highest ambitions. In the time of Jesus, 
men thought of the Kingdom of God as a future experience 
toward which they were moving, but a large part of his effort 
was taken up in showing his disciples that the kingdom of 
God was already in their midst. 


I spent a day, a long, long summer’s day, 
Searching Grass Woods for a flower, one 

So rare that few had seen it; none 

Had shown me by what shaded pathway 

I might find it. The last warm ray 

Thrown aslant the ridges by the setting sun 
Revealed what I had sought. My goal was won 
Just where my search began. And now I pray 
That God will give me as great joy in life 

As that day’s labor brought me. When I turn 
Homeward, welcoming the end of strife, 

Let me in retrospect the lesson learn: 

God’s greatest gift is never what we ask, 

But comes while we are working at our task, 


David Grayson says the same thing in other words: 

“I usually prefer the little roads, the little, unexpected, 
curving leisurely country roads. The sharp hills, the pleas- 
ant deep valleys, the bridge not too well kept, the verdure 
deep grown along old fences, the houses opening hospitably at 
the very roadside,—all these things I love. They come to me 
with the same sort of charm and flavor, only vastly magni- 
fied, which I find often in the essays of the older writers— 
those leisurely old fellows who took time to write, really write. 
The important thing to me about a road, as about life and 
literature, is not that it goes anywhere, but that it is livable 
while it goes.” 

The religious life has clearly exemplified the two types I 
haye described, and here again each represents an extreme 
to be avoided. ; 

The religious life has sometimes been the mapped-out life 
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of obedience to clear rules of conduct. All through Jewish 
history we see the power of legalism, we see codes of conduct 
exalted above the moral principles which gave birth to the 
codes, observances placed above inspiration, priestly rule op- 
posed to prophetic guidance. The disciples of Jesus were 
still under the influence of this Jewish legalism when Thomas, 
speaking for them all, said to the Master, ‘Lord, we know not 
whither thou goest; and how can we know the way?” They 
craved a clearly defined itinerary, and without it were too 
timid to attempt to follow Jesus either in life or in death. 
But we need not go back to Leviticus or to the first disciples 
of Jesus for illustrations of this attitude toward religious 
standards. Take up the Book of Discipline of a great modern 
chureh, the Methodist Church, and see in what detail the 
daily conduct of the loyal church-member is mapped out, how 
clearly large regions of the common life of men are fenced off 
as danger-zones to be entirely avoided by the pious. And 
though this Book of Discipline has been modified, the principle 
which is held to justify its authority is not openly repudiated. 
And we might exemplify the man-tyrannized types of reli- 
gion very easily by recalling the history of creeds. Creeds 
are maps by which the intellect of the pious man must be 
guided. With the map of creed and the compass of faith 
(which in this case means credence) he is safe; but, so he is 
told, let him once dispense with these safeguards and he will 
assuredly perish in some tempting by-way of speculation or 
doubt ! 

On the other hand, at many periods of religious history, 
we have seen the other type—equally extreme: the man who 
discards all the accumulated experience of the past, who 
euts adrift from every customary way of religious self-expres- 
sion, who finds every institution a hindrance to his emancipated 
spirit, and exalts the mystical channels of communion. He 
walks alone and cares not whether any have gone before 
along that way nor whether any can follow in it. He acquires 
sure knowledge of God’s will and declines to bring this pri- 
vate revelation to the test of comparison with the experience 
of others. 

Here again, the way of wisdom and progress seems to lie 
in a middle course. Happily there have been spirits who 
have shown us that way. They have been content to see 
one step at a time. Not that they have lived purposeless lives, 
but the goal they have trusted to God—making His purposes 
their own, and asking only that here and there His guiding 
hand may be seen. Like the patriarch whose faith a Chris- 
tian apostle commended, they have gone out not knowing 
whither, but only knowing that God has called them and they 
must obey. 

The Christian cannot live at either extreme when once 
he has caught the spirit of Christ. He cannot be absorbed in 
the day’s living to the entire neglect of the ultimate meaning 
of his life, the destiny to which he is called; he cannot be a 
spiritual vagabond straying here and there in obedience to the 
inspiration of the moment without losing the comradeship and 
fellowship of others who own the same allegiance, and him- 
self being lost to those crusades which show Christian loyalty 
at work. Nor can he, on the other hand, forever consult a 
chart and expect to find-the way of discipleship mapped out 
for him; he cannot always rest upon the forms and ceremonies 
of Christian institutions, he cannot entirely depend upon 
another’s creed, without endangering that adventurous spirit 
to which Jesus called his disciples when he bade them “launch 
out into the deep.” How easy is the way of extreme individu- 
alism in religion—and many there be that find it! How easy 
the way of unquestioning conformity and dependence upon 
the chart of creeds and the code of prescribed conduct—and 
more there are who find this! How hard is the way of 
sanity, combining in due measure a proper use of all the helps 
prepared for us and a proper initiative! Yet this was the 
way that Jesus himself trod—shall the disciple hesitate? 
Jesus entered the synagogue one day, and the narrator of the 
incident adds the significant words, “as his custom was’; 
Jesus kept in touch with the great religious inheritance of his 
race and did not despise the charted ways of Jewish thought 
and practice. Yet he was equally ready to point out a nobler 
way when he saw it—‘‘It was said of old... but J say unto 
you...” His service to his age and to all ages was not 
the elaboration of a new code—not the preparation of a map 
containing the final results of knowledge in the department of 
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spiritual travel, but the manifestation of a@ new spirit, a 
living principle, seen at work in his own spiritual pilgrimage 
and commended to his fellow-men with tender persuasiveness as 
the way of full, wholesome, and free yet loyal life. 

How deeply we need that new spirit in our own personal 
lives and in the corporate life of our world! In the clamor of 
our time there are voices calling us to each of the fatal extremes. 
One says, Return to the ways hallowed by ancient usage; 
keep to the beaten path; no trespassing off the highway that 
is so thoroughly fenced in by tradition. Another says, Find the 
short cut and always prefer it to the turnpike; diverge 
wherever and whenever you feel inclined from the roads 
already well traveled; go straight across country and forget 
about the markings on the map which represent bogs or rough 
country. One voice, in other words, counsels contentment 
with all that embodies the accumulated experience of the 
past—venerable institutions, hoary customs, honored conven- 
tions; while the other proclaims emancipation from any and 
every theory or tradition and calls on each man or woman to 
stand alone. Too many there are who heed these voices; too 
many, for example, are timid and spineless in their blind 
acceptance of standards coming down from the past; and too 
many are contemptuous of all the gathered wisdom of the 
ages. And everywhere the extremists are clashing in costly 
strife while the constructive tasks of civilization are neglected ; 
church life would give us illustrations in plenty—traditionalist 
versus liberal, instead of Christians united against the powers 
of darkness; industrial life sadly illustrates the waste of this 
warfare—defenders of the economic system, who dread any 
and every change, versus the proponents of new systems, who 
would retain nothing that forms any part of the present order. 
instead of all men of ambition, skill, and integrity united to 
put human power ut the service of human need. 

The disciples said to their master, “How can we know the 
way?” And he said in reply, “I am the way.” ‘There was no 


_ complete guide he could put into their hands—not even the 


great heritage of his own race and faith with its clear defini- 
tions of duty and its promise of a great destiny. Neverthe- 
less he did not leave them without guidance; he offered 
them a spirit which, living within them, would show them 
when to follow the charted and surveyed highways and 
when to turn into new ways of spiritual adventure—‘I am 
the way.” E 

For our many tragic and arresting problems—personal and 
social—there is to-day no easy solution; certainly there is 
none to be found in blindly following ld maps and urging 
absolute conformity to the sanctified ways of established tra- 
dition—theological, industrial, social; nor is any solution to 


be found in blindly striking out, without any clearly con- 


ceived goal or destination, from accustomed ways. The solu- 
tion, when it is found, will be found by those who have a 
living principle which is capable of varied application; those 
who have a spirit equal both to old, unchanging duties and to 
new emergencies; those who have a goal great enough to 
inspire faithfulness and perseverance (and nothing less than 
God’s own purposes for mankind will prove great enough for 
that) and who yet have initiative enough to seek that goal 
by unsurveyed paths. 5 

The possession of that living principle, that spirit, that 
great purpose, is not the result of any mere pious wish that 
it may be ours—it has to be sought, cultivated, fostered, and 
nourished. Nothing less than severe self-discipline will make 
us worthy to be its instruments in redeeming this strife-torn 
world; nothing short of genuine prayer issuing in obedience 
will keep it alive in us or active through us for the world’s 
good. “How can we know the way?” “I am the way,” said 
Jesus. “I am the way.” Baptism of the spirit, victory over 
temptation, transfiguration on the Mount of Communion, hu- 
miliation before men, Gethsemane and the agony of decision, 
Calvary and the crowning victory of the Cross, Pentecost and 
an undying spirit come to life and power in others—“‘I am 
the way.” ; 


PRAYER 


O Lord God, we commit our ways unto Thee. Thou art 
the goal of all our searching and striving, and Thy will for us 
and the world is our only way of peace. Lead us, we pray 
Thee, with joy, in the way of righteousness and service, that 
we may at last be worthy of eternal life. Amen. 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Mr. Marshall Teaches 
Sunday-school 


Former Vice-President Marshall is a 
Sunday-school teacher. He has charge 
of the men’s class at the First Presby- 
terian Sunday-school, Indianapolis, Ind. 
While he was Governor of Indiana he 
met this class every Sunday. The first 
Sunday after his eight-year sojourn at 
Washington he spoke to the class on the 
educational system of the country. ‘‘While 
I am not advocating the teaching of de- 
nominationalism in the schools, it appears 
to me that it would be far better to have 
religious training in the schools, since in 
the latter generations there appears to 
be a lack of this necessary religious train- 
ing in the homes. Few of us have the 
presumption to assert that we are really 
educated. Our golf links and our various 
places of amusement to-day are filled with 
persons who believe, but who, like the 
rest of us, have shown a disinclination 
to make the gospel a philosophy to live by. 
I am in favor of any sort of education if 
it will help us to make better citizens for 
the community, State or Nation, and bet- 
ter friends of the world.” 


30,000 Little Ones 


not in Sunday-school 


The Allegheny County Sabbath School 
Association has just canvassed the chil- 
dren of Pittsburgh, Pa., for the purpose of 
finding how many children are actually in 
Sunday-school. In the public schools of 
that city there are 86,000 children. The 
question was asked of each one of these, 
What is your Sunday-school preference? 
Answers were returned by 73,000 boys 
and girls. Basing its conclusion on these 
replies the Association found, that at 
least 30,000 children in Pittsburgh do not 
attend Sunday-school. A committee has 
been organized to work out this problem 
of non-attendance. One method employed 
was to provide a password for daily use 
by the children; and boys and girls, men 
and women, throughout the city have been 
challenged with the password by those 
who go to Sunday-school. If the result 
was confusion, and no response, the per- 
son interviewed was put down as a non- 
attendant. 


A Great Missionary Bishop 


One of the best-known missionary. bish- 
ops, Bishop James M. Thoburn of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, is dead, after 
forty-nine years of Christian service in 
India. A Unitarian friend of his, Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, once asked him how he 
felt about the Hindus who were not Chris- 
tians. Said the Bishop, “I have long held 
that it was each one according to his 
light.” Men like Bishop Thoburn, who 
are Christians before they are denomina- 
tionalists, and something greater than 
Christians in the limited sense, are the 
right men to carry the Christian tidings 
around the world. 


Better Architecture 
Representatives of the building agen- 


‘cies of ten Protestant churches held an 


all-day session in Washington recently 
for the purpose of securing denomina- 
tional co-operation in the erection of 
churches in the United States. The gath- 
ering was the first of its kind. The fol- 
lowing important phases of church con- 
struction were discussed: value of an 
architectural department for each denomi- 
nation; best method of raising funds; 
value of insurance on church properties ; 
overlapping; consolidation of strong and 
weak churches of the same denomination 
in the same territory. 


A Rector who Invites 
All to Eucharist 


Rey. Alan Pressley Wilson, rector of 
St. John’s Church, Marietta, Pa., has 
issued an invitation to Christians of all 
denominations to partake of the Hucharist 
in his church. He has met severe criti- 
cism, but his bishop supports him, quoting 
the Prayer Book. The Prayer Book has 
a “bidding prayer,’ which runs, “Ye who 
do truly and earnestly repent you of your 
sins, and are in love and charity with 
your neighbors, and intend to lead a new 
life, following the commandments of God, 
and walking from henceforth in his holy 
ways; Draw near with faith, and take 
this holy Sacrament to your comfort; and 
make your humble confession to Almighty 
God, devoutly kneeling.” Such eminent 
Episcopalians as Dr. Floyd Tomkins and 
Rey. W. H. Griffith Thomas endorse the 
position taken by Mr. Wilson. 


Masons and Roman Catholics 


Still the contest between the Masonic 
order and the Roman Catholics continues. 
Bishop Alvarez of Guatemala has fallen 
into difficulties with the officials of that 
country and has been exiled. His Catho- 
lic friends ascribe his banishment to Ma- 
sonic propaganda. To come nearer home, 
it is stated that pressure is being brought 
to bear on Rear Admiral William 8. Ben- 
son, member of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, to force his resignation. It 
is declared that such action was insti- 
gated by the Anchor Club of Washington, 
an organization of Master Masons, be- 
cause the Admiral was a Roman Catholic. 
Investigation reveals the fact that Admi- 
ral Benson had first issued an edict that 
the Club be disbanded. 


Poor Russian Students Serve 


Highty-five Russian students of Moscow 
who get one meal a day at the student 
feeding-kitchens maintained by the Stu- 
dent Fellowship Fund of the Y. M. ©. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A., by way of return 
give one day and night out of three to 
the American Relief Administration. 
Poyerty-stricken themselves, they minister 
to sick refugees and homeless children. 
Most of the refugees who come in at the 


seven railroad stations where the students 
are working have typhus. More than one- 
half the students have contracted the fatai 
disease. These workers also collect in 
the orphans and waifs who are wander- 
ing about the streets, and either send 
them back to their village or distribute 
them among the various Collectors’ 
Homes, where they are cared for and 
given American food. An average of 
twenty children are sent to these homes. 
More than 10,000 students are receiving 
one meal a day in these student kitchens 
which are to be found throughout Russia. 


R. E. A. Twenty Years Old 


With its next convention the Religious 
Educational Association will complete 
twenty years of service. Preparations are 
already under way for the twentieth aun- 
nual meeting, April 11 to 14, 1923. Men 
thoroughly versed in their particular 
fields are preparing studies on the latest 
developments. Much will be made of the 
contribution of modern science to reli- 
gious education, and the significance of 
the new day that has dawned in the world 
of religious instruction. The meeting will 
be held in Cleveland. 


Children and the Black Race 


Let no one forget the work of the So- 
ciety of Friends. . Wherever there has 
been pain of body and distress of soul, 
there the Friends have gone. It is an 
old story that they have made an enviable 
record in the war-ravaged and famine- 
stricken areas of Hurope. Their latest 
endeavor is to promote better feeling be- 
tween the white and colored races. This 
attempt found expression in an inter- 
racial conference held recently in the 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Philadelphia. In 
a notable address at this conference, Alice 
Dunbar-Nelson, associate editor of the 
Philadelphia-Wilmington Advocate, said 
we must begin with the children. ‘Many 
children receive their idea of the black 
race through a picture of some Hottentot 
which they have seen in an elementary 
geography. Every locality has its history 
tinged with prejudices. There is pre- 
vailing need of giving children the needed 
facts concerning Negroes. Begin with 
the boys and girls, and show them cor- 
rect pictures of the contributions which 
all groups have made to civilization.” 


Inducements to Automobile Parties 


Ministers who are getting ready for 
the spring campaign may take a leaf 
from the book of that Holliston, Mass., 
pastor who advertised his services in the 
Boston papers, adding, as a special in- 
centive, that automobile parties would find 
the twenty-five mile ride from Boston to 
Holliston pleasant, and might enjoy at its 
conclusion a restful service in the historic 
Congregational church. The pastor said 
the advertisement met with a gratifying 
response. , 
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The Miracle of the Books 


Cc. R. J. 


There are other miracles than those recorded in the Bible. One of 
them is the miracle of the books.- Victor Hugo once remarked that when 
Christ created the symbol of the multiplication of loaves he caught a 
glimpse of printing: “Here is a book: with it I will feed five thousand 
souls, a hundred thousand souls, a million souls—all humanity. Im the 
action of Christ bringing forth the loaves, there is Gutenberg bringing 
forth books. One sower heralds the other.” 

The marvel is so common now that we have ceased to wonder. But 
the marvel remains. As the year 1922 draws to a close let us recall the 
miracle of the books, and be grateful to those who have fed us, not with 


—$ SLL 


bread, but with light and truth. 


Our Constitutional Principles 
CHARLES WARREN* 


Tun ESSENTIALS OF AMBRICAN GOVERNMENT. 
By Francis Newton Thorpe. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

THE LAW OF THE AMBRICAN CONSTITUTION, 
Irs ORIGIN AND DHVELOPMENT. By Charles K. 
Burdick. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

There has probably never been a time 
in our history when the attention of citi- 
zens has been more turned to a considera- 
tion of the constitutional principles of our 
government than during the past ten 
years. The questions growing out of our 
recent income tax, Senatorial election, 
the prohibition and woman suffrage 
amendments, and out of our relations to 
the Great War and our un-relations to 
the Great Peace, the novel problems of 
modern social and economic legislation, 
and the realization that we have a great 
unassimilated body of residents in whom 
knowledge of American principles is either 
non-existent or rudimentary—all have 
made it evident that we cannot think 
straight on these questions without a more 
comprehensive understanding of our own 
Federal Constitution than most of us 
have hitherto had. 

Both Professor Thorpe’s compressed 
outline and Professor Burdick’s larger 
book have a very peculiar value at this 
present time; each, while primarily writ- 
ten for the legal profession, is so phrased 
as to be readily understood by the lay 
reader. 

The former work treats in a highly 
concise manner of the general framework 
and principles of our government in the 
Nation, States, and cities, and presents 
helpful suggestions as to further detailed 
reading on the subjects treated. 

The latter book gives a comprehensive 
and interesting account of each clause of 
the Constitution as interpreted and ap- 
plied by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in its decisions. No pre- 
vious work of the kind has treated the 
subject with such opportune, vivid, and 
practical illustrations drawn from politi- 
cal situations which have arisen in our 

*“Mr. Warren, the author of a “History of 
the American Bar,” and a “History of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States,” was Assist- 


ant Attorney-General of the United States 
under President Wilson.—LirerRARy EDprror. 


history. The citation from many articles 
on constitutional questions in the law 
journals is of particular value. That 
portion which deals with the war powers 
of the President and of Congress, and 
with the subjects of freedom of speech 
and of citizenship, is also particularly 
timely. 

Necessarily, any study of constitutional 
law deals chiefly with the limits of the 
powers of Congress and of the States. 
These powers are to be viewed in three 
distinct divisions: first, the line of de- 
marcation between Federal powers and 
those of the States; second, the limit of 
the power of the State over the life, lib- 
erty, and property of its citizens; and 
third, the extent of Congressional author- 
ity as to matters over which the States 
have no control. Under the first heading, 
there now arise the manifold complicated 
questions connected with interstate com- 
merce and taxation. Under the second, 
there arises the question of increasing in- 
terference of the State with the rights of 
its citizens in the interest of the public 
welfare; i.e, the exercise of what is 
termed the “police power’—a rather 
meaningless phrase, denoting merely the 
embodiment of what the courts hold the 
legislature of a State may do to its citi- 
zens or residents without violating the 
prohibitions contained in the Federal Con- 
stitution. Under the third heading, there 
arise great questions of Congressional au- 
thority, such as the power to issue legal- 
tender notes, to deal with international 
relations, to govern acquired territory, 
and the like. 

The necessity of a better understanding 
of the Constitution is particularly evi- 
dent from the present attitude of popular 
impatience over any check on Congres- 
sional power to legislate. The idea seems 
to be generally prevalent now that Con- 
gress has the power to do anything which 
a majority wishes and which is not spe- 
cifically forbidden by the Constitution. 

The American people need to be re- 
minded forcibly that the whole theory of 
their Constitution is to the contrary ; that 
Congress has no power to legislate which 
is not expressly or impliedly granted by 
the terms of the Constitution, and that 
under the Tenth Amendment (which was 
warmly fought for by all the States in 
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1789) “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

When the Supreme Court holds that 
power to pass a child-labor law is not 
granted to Congress under the Commerce 
Clause or the Taxation Clause, the rem- 
edy for the people does not properly lie 
in attacks upon the Court, but in an 
amendment to the Constitution (if such 
be desirable) granting to Congress the 


power which thus far the people have ~ 


not granted to it. \ 
In this growing inclination to disregar 

the true sphere of Federal activity and to 
vest in Congress all the powers of inter- 
ference with the life and property of the 
citizen which hitherto have been reserved 
for the state legislatures, the old bul- 
warks of our liberties—namely, local self- 
government and local self-reliance—seem 
to be disappearing. Is it not time for 
each of us to stop, to study the Constitu- 
tion anew, and to ask ourselves whether 
we really prefer to be governed in all our 
activities and relations by Federal offi- 
cials, by Federal agents, and by a Federal 
Congress, rather than by our own agents 
and legislatures, locally appointed and 
elected, and locally held to responsibility? 
Do we really believe that the States have 
outgrown their usefulness, and that gov- 


ernment by and from Washington is pref- 


erable to home rule? 

Are we certain that because a few 
States, with reference to a certain sub- 
ject, have not yet seen fit to pass such 
legislation as the rest of the States be- 
lieve to be beneficial, the proper remedy 
is to abolish the power of those States 
which have so legislated and to transfer 
that power to the Federal Government? 
Why should a majority of the States ab- 
dicate because a minority of the States 
still choose to decide what is best for 
themselyes? Why should Massachusetts 
vote to allow Federal officials to govern 
it, simply because North Carolina prefers 
to govern itself? 

These are questions of present-day im- 
portance, as to the solution of which all 
readers will gain much assistance from a 
study of the books here reviewed. 


As Mr. Chesterton Sees Us 


Wuatr I SAw in America. By G. K. Chester- 
ton. New York: Dodd, Mead &€ Co. $8.00. 

We might have known it! Just because 
he said he wouldn’t write his impressions 
of America, he was sure to doit! For the 
great Hnglish humorist’s apologia for his 
latest volume, the reader is compelled to 
wait until the opening paragraph of his 
final chapter. “Hverybody who goes to 
America for a short time is expected to 
write a book; and nearly everybody does. 

. My only defence is that I am at 
least sincere in my enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of America, and equally sincere 
in my interest in its most serious prob- 
lem ... the problem of democracy in the 
modern world.” The result, then, is the 
bread-and-butter letter to the people of 
the United States by one of the most il- 


lustrious guests who have recently visited — 


these shores. We are glad he wrote it. 
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For it is G. K. C. at his best. Of course, 
it has the defects of his qualities. He 
pokes fun at many of our weaknesses. He 
must also have his usual fling at what he 
is pleased to regard as the evils of Prot- 
estant non-conformity. But his chapters 

yeal him as a friendly critic. His humor, 

ough keen and pungent, is never any- 
thing but good-humored. In the republic 
he finds much to praise and little enough 
to blame. Even granting that in his book 
there is fully as much Chesterton as there 
is America, that he dearly loves to write, 
that much of his work consists in an un- 
abashed reveling in language, in seizing 
upon an idea, turning it over and over, 
eatching it on the sharp prongs of a 
dazzling phrase, playing with it with caus- 
tie wit, holding it up to admiration, until 
all meaning is lost in brilliant rhetoric, 
still, in spite of his love of paradox and 
perverse argument, the book is one of the 
most discerning and suggestive examina- 
tions of our life and institutions which 
has appeared for many a day. Many 
of its paragraphs contain much food for 
thought. Besides comments upon Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, which are 
both happy and original, as well as more 
conventional attempts to interpret New 
York and the West, the three closing 
chapters on “The Spirit of America,” “The 
Spirit of England,” and “The Future of 
Democracy,” are timely, and in their tone 
finely prophetic. In the final analysis, 
the essential value of. these recorded im- 
pressions of Mr. Chesterton lies less in the 
clever epigrams and ingenious definitions 
in which its pages abound, than in the in- 
cisive dissection of our civilization, which 
rises in the end to a definite note of lofty 
hope. For the real lover of his country, 
the book has a message well worth listen- 
» ing to. A. RB, H. 


“As Ithers See Us” 


Arpt. By José Enrique Rodé. Translated 
by F. J. Stimson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25. 

This is not so much a book as a kind 
of winged spirit pressed between covers, 
_ conforming to no known type of literature. 

It is something like a passage from 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, except: that it 
contains too much learning and quotation 
for that. It is first a confession of faith, 
and secondly a criticism or evaluation of 
us “North Americans” and our civilization. 
Probably no North American could write 
such a book. A hundred and fifty steady- 
going pages, with no chapter or other 
divisions, and a delicate arabesque pat- 
tern! Not many North Americans could 
imitate either its style or its modern clas- 
‘sical learning; many, however, will find 
it a sort of literary orchid. It is informed 
by a spirit, an intense desire to fill all 
life with the passion of beauty. 

“Ariel triumphant signifies ideality and 
order in life, noble inspiration in thought, 
unselfishness in conduct, high taste in art, 
delicacy and refinement in manners and 
usages.” We North Americans and our 
activities rather typify Caliban. Rodé is 
unable to find any heirs of Hmerson, Poe, 
and Channing in our present society, and 
thinks these must always have been ac- 


cidents, out of home in their environment. - 


A part of the blame he puts on democracy 
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Books are the legacies that genius 
leaves to mankind, to be delivered 


down from generation to genera- 
tion as presents to posterity.— 
Addison. 


itself, which has a tendency to level down 
all standards. He admires us for certain 
virile qualities, but frankly says that he 
does not like us, or find us amiable. He 
praises in part, that he may gain the 
right to hope our Latin brethren will not 
build too much upon our model. 

Rod6 does not understand us; but 
then, we do not understand ourselves, and 
he helps us to strike a truer balance of 
self-esteem. His book should be read as 
the legacy of a fine spirit who believes 
that beauty is not at war with morals or 
efficiency, that depth and strength and 
culture can aid one another. . S. S. R. 


American Ideals 


AmpricaA Faces tHn Fururr. By Durant 
Drake. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

This book by Professor Drake of Vas- 
sar College is a reminder of what we 
ought to be. It is “concerned rather with 
eriticism and warning than eulogy and 
congratulation.” It takes the five chief 
American ideals of Liberty, Equality, De- 
mocracy, Efficiency, Patriotism, and asks 
how far we have realized these in social, 
industrial, and political life. The author 
has faith in America. He thinks our 
ideals can be trusted to stand the shock 
of the “red radicals,” and that we need 
not get hysterical. We ought not to be 
afraid of unrest. It is not discussion, but 
injustice, that produces revolutions. The 
author’s sane-and calm spirit applied all 
along the line of social problems would in 
itself do much to assure peace. R&. S. L. 


The Roosevelt Character 


Roospvett’s Rexiiaion. By Christian F. 
Reisner. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$2.50. 

This book is a thorough investigation 
into the religious life of one of the most 
remarkable Americans, Theodore Roose- 
velt. The author has spared no effort to 
gather all available material, and when 
one realizes the prodigious expanse of 
Mr. Rooseyelt’s activities, his numerous 
speeches and writings, the proportions of 
the task to which Dr. Reisner set himself 
will be realized. The volume is a com- 
pendium of knowledge about Roosevelt’s 
religious life. Mr. Roosevelt practiced 
rather than professed religion, hence the 
difficulty of analyzing his faith according 
to creed or ritual. Dr. Reisner has been 


The images of men’s wits and 
knowledge remain in books, ex- 
_empted from the worry of time 
and capable of perpetual renova- 
tion. —Bacon. 
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Sensitive to this fact throughout his book, 
and deserves credit for his restrained han- 
dling of Roosevelt’s religious opinions. 
One cannot read this volume without con- 
cluding that the subject of it was a man 
of the highest ideals, was actuated by the 
most disinterested motives, and was in 
the truest sense a “doer of the word.” 
The author was not satisfied to consult 
only what Mr. Roosevelt had written, or 
what had been written about him. He 
sought out his friends and asked for per- 
sonal testimonies from them, securing by 
this means considerable unpublished mate- 
rial. A number of original illustrations 
and cuts add materially to the interest of 
the volume, among which may be men- 
tioned Grace Reformed Chureh (Mr. 
Roosevelt’s: church while in Washington), 
the Bible presented to him while Vice- 
President, by the Harvard Republican 
Club, and the inscription prepared by him 
for the New Testament given to soldiers 
going overseas. The book was not written 
as a narrative a person could read as he 
might an entertaining work of fiction. It 
is rather a text-book,—a volume to place 
on the shelf of a minister’s well-selected 
library aS a valuable work of reference. 
The volume is a needed addition to the 
literature that defines the Roosevelt char- 
acter. EB. HH. 0; 


A Social Worker’s Note-book 


Our NwicHpors. By Annie Marion MacLean. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

The United States may or may not be 
a real democracy, but it is a very real 
fact that no class lives independently of 
another. It is only fair, then, that the 
different social groups should try to under- 
stand each other. Miss MacLean, from 
her wealth of experience with the “strug- 
gling poor,’ seeks through this book to 
introduce her friends to the more for- 
tunate group. <A book of this sort, based 
largely on cases, might easily be dull 
from an overabundance of facts, or har- 
rowing from an overemphasis on the trials 
that so often characterize the social 
worker’s records. Our Neighbors is guilty 
of neither transgression. The chapter 
divisions, admirably chosen, set apart the 
problems dealing, for instance, with chil- 
dren, factory workers, the sick, the 
trouble-makers, and so on. The whole 
tone of the book is one of justifiable op- 
timism. There is just as much kindness 
as cruelty in the world, if one can find 
it. Sometimes it seems as though authors 
forget to look for it. H. M. P. 


A Children’s Classic 


Top TRUP STORY OF THE UNITED STATHS. 
By Blbridge 8. Brooks. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $2.00. 

For thirty-one years this history has 
held a recognized place in literature for 
children. Five times it has been brought 
up to date in new editions, first by the 
author and later by the author’s daughter. 
who has shown herself possessed of her 
father’s spirit of fairness and accuracy. 
Mr. Brooks was one of our best writers for 
young people, and we are glad that his 
daughter is able to prolong the life of a 
book so worth while as this history. 

E. E. M. 
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Happy New Year! 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The New Year’s like a cooky,— 
The nicest, freshest kind; 
The holidays are raisins 
We children love to find. 


Little Cradle-quilt <“-- - 
Story of Long Ago 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Abraham Lincoln was our United States 
President when John was a little boy, and 
it was John’s Aunt Dorothea who made 
the quilt. She cut out little squares of 
red muslin and little squares of white and 
sewed them together in big squares which 
she called blocks. Aunt Dorothea lived 
in John’s home; she was young and pretty 
and full of fun. John loved her; so did 
his sisters and the baby brother. She told 
them stories about George Washington 
and other heroes while she sewed together 
the little squares of red and the little 
squares of white and made them into big 
squares. 

Now it happened that the little boy 
never had a small quilt made on purpose 
for his little bed; beautiful pink-and- 
white and blue-and-white quilts had been 
made for his sisters’ beds, but John had 
to sleep under blankets. On extra cold 
nights his mother used to say, “I must 
get out a ‘comfortable’ to cover over John 
to-night,” but never did she say, “I think 
I shall make a pretty quilt for my little 
boy John!” Neither did Aunt Dorothea 
ever speak of making a quilt for John. 

At first when Aunt Dorothea began cut- 
ting out the little red squares and the 
little white squares and sewing them to- 
gether with tiny stitches, the little boy 
hoped that she was at last making a quilt 
for his bed, but one day John heard her 
say in answer to a neighbor’s question: 

“T am making a cradle-quilt for the 
Sanitary Fair. I shall have to work fast, 
too, if I have it finished in time.” 

After that, John understood and was 
ashamed every time he wished for that 
quilt. 

As you may know, when Abraham Lin- 
coln was our President, there wasn’t a Red 
Cross nurse in the world; no one had ever 
even heard of the Red Cross. In those 
days, instead of the American Red Cross 
was the American, Sanitary Commission ; 
and all over the country, women and girls 
who wished to earn money for wounded 
soldiers in hospitals made articles which 
were to be sold at what were called Sani- 
tary Fairs. 

There was to be a Sanitary Fair in the 
little boy’s home town that very summer, 
and it seemed as if every one in the town 
—men and boys, too—was at work making 
something to sell at the fair. 

At last one day Aunt Dorothea said to 
John’s mother: “The cradle-quilt is fin- 
ished all but the quilting. May I set up 
the frames in the parlor?” 

“The parlor is a good place for the quilt- 


ing.” the little boy’s mother answered. 
“The work will be out of the way.” 

So Aunt Dorothea opened the blinds 
and let the sunshine into the parlor. Then 
she moved the center-table back against 
the wall and spread a sheet over the 
carpet in the middle of the floor. The 
little boy thought that carpet must be the 
most beautiful one in the world; it was a 
velvety cream-colored carpet with wreaths 
of pink roses and bright green leaves scat- 
tered upon it, that looked so real the little 
boy of that family always remembered 
that he must never step in the parlor un- 
less his feet were clean. Aunt Dorothea 
told him that she put the sheet on the 
floor to keep the threads off the carpet. 

Next she placed the quilting frames so 
that the corners rested on the backs of 
four parlor chairs; the little boy never 
played cars with those chairs, you may 
be sure. After that, mother helped Aunt 
Dorothea stretch the lining for the quilt 
on the frames and fasten it. The lining 
was red—new red muslin. Then she and 
Aunt Dorothea laid on a thin roll of cot- 
ton wadding carefully and just so, and 
last of all, on went the beautiful red-and- 
white top of the quilt. 

The little boy climbed on the best parlor 
hassock by the what-not to get a good 
look at the quilt when all was ready and 
Aunt Dorothea began her work of quilt- 
ing. She had a long needle and took small 
even stitches in and out, in and out, 
through the three thicknesses, to hold 
them together,—the lining, the cotton fill- 
ing, and the red-and-white top. Aunt 
Dorothea didn’t do her quilting in straight 
lines, either; she did her work in circles 
and curving lines that were most fas- 
cinating. ; 

It was a big cradle-quilt, big enough, in 
fact, for John’s bed, and the work went 
slowly. The family admired the quilt and 
so did the neighbors, and every day some 
one was sure to say something like this: 
“T wonder what lucky baby will get that 
quilt.” 

Aunt Dorothea, though, said over and 
over that she wasn’t thinking about the 
child who would sleep under the quilt; 
she was thinking of the soldiers and hop- 
ing that the quilt would sell for enough 
money to buy many comforts for the 
soldiers so those in the hospitals would 
get well and soon come marching home. 

Now all the time Aunt Dorothea was 
doing the quilting, the little boy wished 
harder and harder for a quilt for his bed 
exactly like that cradle-quilt! More than 
once, when the quilt was nearly finished, 
he was deeply ashamed because as he 
stood on the hassock admiring the beau- 
tiful white circles and curves made by 
tiny white stitches he wished for that 
very quilt. 

Two days before the Fair, Aunt Doro- 
thea said happily, “Before I sleep to-night 
I shall have that quilt off the frames, and 
to-morrow I can bind the edges and take 
it to the Fair!’ 

All that afternoon Aunt Dorothea quilted 
and quilted, but she couldn’t finish the 
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quilting before dark. After supper Aunt 
Dorothea went into the parlor to do the 
last few stitches in the last curving line 
of quilting. John went with her to stand 
on the best hassock by the what-not and 
watch. 

Aunt Dorothea lighted the big parlor 
lamp; it was a kerosene lamp. When 
almost the last stitch was in, Aunt Doro- 
thea did a careless thing. She put the 
lamp on the quilt so she could have a 
better light! The quilt was stretched 
tight, of course, and was as flat and 
seemed as solid as the top of the table. 

“Now, John, do not stir for about two 
minutes,” Aunt Dorothea cautioned, “and 
then you may help me take the quilt off 
the frames. .If you should slip off that 
hassock, you might fall headlong and tip 
over the lamp, and then we might have 


_a house on fire!” 


John promised to stand still, and he 
did; his voice was as merry as hers. He 
said he would stand like a statue, and 
he did; but in some way Aunt Dorothea’s 
elbow touched one corner of the quilting 
frames, and over went the lamp! 

The family came rushing into the parlor 
when they heard Aunt Dorothea scream 
for help. No help was needed, though, 
to keep the house from burning, because 
Aunt Dorothea put the light out as the 
lamp fell, so the kerosene that was spilled 
on the quilt did not catch fire. 

The perfection of the quilt, though, was 
gone. When Aunt Dorothea and mother 
tried to wash out the kerosene they knew 
that the cradle-quilt could never go to 
the Sanitary Fair. The color had washed 
out of the red squares and had stained 
the white ones, spoiling the beautiful 
quilt. When it was dry next day, sad- 
faced Aunt Dorothea said, 

“Do you care, John, if I put my little 
ruined cradle-quilt on your bed while we 
wash your big blanket?” 

“Care!” John exclaimed. “I think it 
is the prettiest quilt in the world! I don’t 
think it is ruined! I wish I could have 
it for my bed until I am a hundred years 
old !” 

“You may have the poor little quilt for 
your own, then,” Aunt Dorothea said, but 
she couldn’t smile as usual. 

That night, and it was the very night 
before the Sanitary Fair, John was cov- 
ered by the cradle-quilt he had so longed 
for, but he couldn’t go to sleep. He kept 
thinking and thinking of soldiers in hos- 
pitals. Hours passed, and that little boy 
couldn’t sleep. Instead of feeling happy 
and contented beneath the quilt, he 
thought of one distressing thing after an- 
other. He was so ashamed to think he 
had wanted the quilt, and so sorry for — 
Aunt Dorothea because she had nothing 
to take\to the Sanitary Fair after all 
her hours of hard work, that he was 
miserable! 

Tt was ten o’clock that night when the 
little boy went down the stairs in his 
nightie, to go winking and blinking into 
the brightly lighted sitting-room where 
the grown-ups were. 

“Why, John!” his mother exclaimed. 
“What is the trouble?” 

“T have brought my Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Bank with all my saved-up pony-and- 
cart money in it, to give to Aunt Dorothea 
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to give to the Sanitary Fair instead of 
her quilt! Oh, please say yes!” 

When the little boy had told all his 
story, mother and father said “Yes.” And 
there was more money in the Bunker Hill 
Monument tin bank than any one in that 
town could have paid for the cradle-quilt. 

“He can earn and save more money for 
a pony,” father said to Aunt Dorothea. 
Straightway John was sent to bed, where 
he quickly fell asleep under his now com- 
forting quilt, to dream of well and happy 
soldiers marching home. : 

Tn these days, that little old cradle-quilt 
is what John’s grandchildren call an heir- 


loom. [All rights reserved] 


Where is Mr. Oriole in Winter? 
ROSE BROOKS 


Little Marjorie Benton had spent a 
long summer with Aunt Helen and Uncle 
Ben on their farm in New Hampshire, 
but when the golden days shortened, she, 
like all other little boys and girls, had to 
go home to go to school. Thanksgiving 
vacation had come at last, and here she 
was back again at the farm, with Mother 
and Father to share the glorious holiday. 

“There’s my swing! There’s my sand 
pile! There’s my doll pretend-playhouse !” 
She greeted the familiar hall marks of a 
happy summer enthusiastically as Uncle 
Ben drove into the farmyard. With a 
hasty hug for Aunt Helen, Marjorie sped 
with flying feet to the orchard back of 
the barn. 

“Sheep are in the lower meadow,” 
called Uncle Ben after her. 

But it was not for sheep that Marjorie’s 
eyes sought. Looking up into the top- 
most branches of the great elm that stood, 
a sentinel, just at the entrance to the 
orchard, she clapped her hands gleefully, 
and scampered back to the barn to help 
Uncle Ben unharness old Bess. “It’s 
there!” she announced. “I wondered if 
that awful wind storm you wrote about 
blew it down. I didn’t want the darling 
things to lose their house just in the 
weather they need it most.” 

“Still there?’ answered Uncle Ben. 
“Now suppose you remember I don’t know 

what you’re talking about, Miss Thistle- 
down, and tell me what pleases you so 
much.” 

“Our fire-birds!” said Marjorie, in a 
surprised tone. Marjorie was always sur- 
prised when her trusted companions failed 
to read her flying thoughts which flashed 
as gaily as the wings of her own “fire- 
birds.” 

“Orioles in winter?’ said Uncle Ben, in 
his own slow way. “Marjorie Thistle- 
down, you didn’t expect to find your own 
oriole family waiting for you in Novem- 
ber?” 

“Why not?” said Marjorie. “They have 
such a nice warm cradle-y house and I 
thought they’d be all comfy in it.” 

“Mercy, child, they’ve gone long ago!” 

“Gone? Where have they gone? Oh, 
Uncle Ben, won’t I ever see them ever 
any more? I did love them so! And the 
way they whistled and flashed around all 
day long, and do you remember the day 
we caught the father bird trying to teach 
his babies to fly? Why didn’t they stay 
on this nice farm?’ 
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The New Year 


Hark to the New Year’s voice 

With its promise of hope and cheer! 
Courage, brave hearts, rejoice! 

For God is always near. 


Skies may be dark with storm, 

While fierce the north wind blows, 

Yet earth at heart is warm, 

And the snowdrift hides the rose. 
—Celia Thacter. 


Sentence Sermon 


There is no power but of God.—Ro- 
mans xiii. 1. 


“Well, I did think you knew they went 
off for the winter. I never told you that, 
you say? Well, you see I know some 
things so well myself that I guess it never 
occurs to me to tell you about them.” 

“JT don’t know what I'll do without 
them next summer,” mourned Marjorie. 

“But they'll be back next summer,” 
said Uncle Ben. “My goodness, child, did 
you never hear of bird migrations? City 
schools, indeed!” he added to himself in- 
dignantly. 

“Migrations? No, I never did,” said 
Marjorie, one of whose charms was that 
she neyer pretended to know what she 
didn’t. 

“Well, all birds—’most all birds, that 
is—go on two migrations a year,” pro- 
ceeded Uncle Ben, leading Bess out of 
her shafts and into her stall. “Travels, 
that means. Your orioles have gone 
South for the winter,—that’s one long 
journey,—and in the spring, back they’ll 
come to see you,—that’s the second long 
journey. Don’t have to wait for trains, 
like you and me—not they.” 

“They do?’ asked Marjorie, as absorbed 
as she had been disappointed a minute 
before. “How do they know the way? 
Where down South do they go, Uncle 
Ben? Do all the birds go to the same 
place down South?” 

“Seems familiar to. hear questions fly- 
ing around again,” said Uncle Ben, con- 
tentedly. ‘No, not all birds go to the 
same place down South. Depends on 
what they like to eat, where they go. 
Birds that eat seeds and winter berries 
don’t have to go as far South to get their 
food as the birds that like to eat live 
bugs. Orioles? Their winter home is in 
Central America, mostly. Some of them 
go farther South, to South America, I 
think.” 

“My goodness! All that way? How do 
they know the way?” asked Marjorie. 

“JT don’t know. Nobody knows how 
they know their way,” said Uncle Ben. 
“Know more about geography than you 
do, don’t they? They follow rivers and 
the shore line of the ocean. The whole 
way without stopping? Do use your own 
thistledown head! Of course they don’t, 
—they have too much sense to tire them- 
selves all out. When it’s time to go South, 
all the birds of one kind get together’”— 

“who tells them it’s time to go?” asked 
Marjorie. 

“Tell themselves,” answered Uncle Ben, 
briefly. “And off they all fly, some night 
maybe, And next morning they stop and 
eat and rest and have a good time, and 
when night comes, off they go again, and 
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keep it up till they get there—wherever 
it is they’re going.” 

“Our little orioles eat little bugs off 
the leaves and bark, don’t they?” asked 
Marjorie, on a new tack. “You said last 
summer they did and that you liked to 
have them help that way.” 

“Guess I do,” agreed Uncle Ben. “A 
hard time of it we farmers would have 
without the birds to help with the crops.” 

“And you just said they flew way off for 
the winter so they could eat live little 
bugs in winter?” 

Uncle Ben nodded. “Warm down there,” 
he said. “Warm all the year, so there 
are plenty of bugs any time.” 

“Well, then,’ demanded Marjorie, “what 
do they come back in the spring for? 
Why don’t they stay all the time in their 
winter home?” 

“Lucky for us they do come back,” 
chuckled Uncle Ben. “But why they do, 
well, that’s another poser. Lots of things 
in this world nobody knows the answer 
to,” he said. 

“Sparrows stay in the city all winter,” 
ventured Marjorie. 

“Sparrows stay anywhere,” said Uncle 
Ben, “and eat anything. Lots of birds 
stay all winter here with us. Depends 
on what they eat, as I told you before.” 

“Who stays?” demanded Marjorie, in- 
stantly. 

“Some birds that spend the summer 
farther North come down to us for the 
winter. Weare the South for them. And 
some stay all the time.” 

“Who?” demanded Marjorie again. 

“Well, ’m not a bird book,” said Uncle 
Ben, “but I know some of them,—chicka- 
dees, and blue jays, and some woodpeck- 
ers, and owls, and nuthatches and bob- 
whites. Oh, you’d not lack for winter 
bird friends if you'd stay with your old 
uncle all winter as he wants you to.” 

“T wish the city was the country!” said 
Marjorie, with fervor. ‘You know I wish 
it, Uncle Ben!” : 

“We can’t stay chatting in the barn all 
afternoon,” said Uncle Ben, giving Bess’s 
warm blanket a final hitch. “Come along 
to the house, now, or Aunt Helen will be 
blowing the whistle for us.” 

“Have Woodchuck and Toad, and every- 
body else that lives here in summer, gone 
off for the winter, too?” asked Marjorie, 
with awakened interest in her voice. 

“T didn’t know Woodchuck and Toad 
had wings to fly off on,” said Uncle Ben, 
solemnly. “I can’t be a complete volume 
of natural history for you in the first 


-half-hour you're here, but I’ll do my best 


in the short time we'll be together. Yes, 
to-morrow I'll tell you how your other 
summer friends pass the winter—if I 
don’t forget,” he added slyly. 

“Oh, I'll not let you forget!” Marjorie 
assured him earnestly, and joined in- 
stantly in Uncle Ben’s hearty roar of 
laughter, even though she didn’t quite un- 
derstand what the joke was. 


The Reason 
MARJORIE DILLON 


I guess my needle’s sound asleep, 
For though I try and try, 

I simply cannot get this thread 
Into my needle’s eye. 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Tuesday, December 12, 1922, 
at 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Eliot, 
Fisher, Park, Reese, Richardson, Robert- 
son, Simons, Thayer, Williams, Wright, 
Miss Bancroft, and Miss Lowell, and by 
invitation Field Secretary Rev. Walter R. 
Hunt. a 

The treasurer presentéd his" statement 
for the month of November, as follows: 


RECHIPTS 

Cash on hand November 1, 1922.... $22,326.51 
Krenn dlonatsons.y..-.1-). lsie- <1 6 402.20 

Church Equipment Account, 

Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account...... 5,379.75 

Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
Church Hand sie: 5, stsnetss iol sxe 28.40 

Investments—received for re- 
imvestMents 2.0661. e es 187,971.21 

Investments Church Building 
Loan Fund—repaid on loans 100.00 
Income of invested funds... 20,195.45 
RN ECCTOS tHe ois oye nye celal ot seaiaeeeeetions 36.30 

Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Buildings ...... 13.42 

Reimbursed for advances on 
General Missionary Work. . 201.00 
$186,654.24 

PAYMENTS 

For missionary purposes  (socie- 
tess Jette Diciy its ses wmicetes $6,582.94 

Salaries and other missionary 
EXPEHSER Meiers, snele Ries," everenere 2,964.63 


Investmentsandreinvestments 133,836.00 
Investments Church Building 


Loan Fund—loans........ 5,000.00 
Accrued interest on bonds 
REPKE MSCs eve ee Oaaas a 526.53 
Payments on account of sun- 
dry trust funds. ......5.. 13,868.67 
Chureh Equipment Account. . 4,923.44 
Chureh Extension Account... 4,074.78 
Religious Education Fund... 611.54 
Publication Department..... 3,500.00 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 1,609.96 
Cash on hand December 1, 1922... 9,154.85 


* $186,654.24 

Upon the recommendation of the fi- 

nance committee the following votes were 
adopted : 


Voted, To rescind the vote of November 14, 
1922, providing for assistance to the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Toledo, Ohio, and to make a 
lean of $35,000 to the said church secured by 
a second mortgage upon the premises without 
interest until January 1, 1931, and thereafter 
with interest at five per cent., repayment of 
principal and interest to be made in equal pay- 
ments of $3,500 on the first day of January, 
1932, and each year thereafter until payment 
has been made in full. 

Voted, to loan $1,700 from the Harriet O. 
Mack Fund to the Unitarian Society of Ridge- 
wood, N.J., secured by mortgage, to be repaid 
in ten annual payments of $170 each. 

Voted, To transfer $100 from the Reserve 
Fund to the Church Investment Fund for use 
in the repair of the church in Randolph, Mass. 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee it was 


Voted, That $200 be appropriated from the 
Reserve Fund as the fee for Mrs. Eleanor W. 
Whitman for her manuscript, “From Desert to 
Temple,’ for Grade VII in the Beacon Course 
of Religious Education. 

Voted, To publish in book form the manu- 
script “The House on the Hdge of Things,’ by 
Ethel Cook Eliot. 

Voted, To authorize the president to appoint 
a committee to study and revise the proposed 
services for the new Song and Service Book 
for the church schools. 

Voted, To publish a manuscript by Alfred 
R, Hussey as Tract No. 11 in the Religion for 
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the New Age Series, with the suggestion that 
the title be changed and certain references be 
omitted. 

Voted, To discontinue the publication -of 
Tract A. U. A. No. 80. 


Upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on church extension it was 


Voted, To appropriate from the Church Ex- 
tension Account a sum not to exceed $2,500 
to inaugurate a new movement in South 
Chicago, Ill., under the leadership of Professor 
Merrifield and in accordance with the plans 
and proposals submitted by him. 

Voted, To appropriate the unexpended bal- 
ance in the New England Budget, $325, for 
preaching in Dover and Rochester, N.H. 

Voted, To authorize Field Secretary Wetherell 
to renew the lease for the San Francisco Head- 
quarters in equal co-operation with the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, for a period not to ex- 
ceed three years. 


Having received with great interest com- 
munications from the secretary of the 
John Hus League, and further explana- 
tions from Mr. Reese concerning the op- 
portunities among the Czechoslavs in 
Chicago, Ill., and remembering both the 
debt owed by the world to John Hus 
and the important and significant work 
now going forward in Prague, it was 


Voted, That the board of directors request 
Mr. Reese to convey to the John Hus League 
of Chicago the most cordial greetings of the 
officers and directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association, and to further request Mr. 
Reese to confer with the officers of the John 
Hus League and learn what support the Czecho- 
slays in Chicago can give toward the develop- 
ment of the suggested plans. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To request the present users of the 
two front offices on the third floor of 16 Bea- 
con Street to exchange offices with the Young 
People’s Religious Union in order that the 
Union may have the additional accommoda- 
tions temporarily needed for the carrying for- 
ward of the Campaign. 


A communication was received from the 
executive committee of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, suggesting a readjustment 
of the proportion of the rental of the New 
York office. Miss Lowell stated that The 
Alliance had made an _ appropriation 
toward the rental which would practically 
bring about the readjustment which the 
League desired, and the president was 
requested to inform the officers of the 
League of the rearrangement thus made 
possible. 

A communication was received from the 
executive committee of the Laymen’s 
League, and after discussion it was 


Voted, To approve the general plans sub- 
mitted by the executive committee of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League for the operation of 
a joint Publicity Bureau and to give full au- 
thority to the administrative committee of the 
Association to confer and arrange with the 
officers of the League in regard to the person- 
nel, office staff, salaries, division of time, and 
the details of administration; and with the 
trustees of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER and the 
officers of the General Conference and The Alli- 
ance and Young People’s Religious Union in 
regard to their co-operation. 


The president appointed Dr. Cornish, 
Mr. Robertson, Mr. Fisher, and Miss 
Lowell as members of the program com- 
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mittee for the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Rev. Elmer 8. Forbes was appointed a 
member of the Sustentation Fund eom- 
mittee. , 

Rev. Walter R. Hunt, Field. Secretary 


‘for the Middle States, presented a brief 


report on the conditions of the churches 
in that district. 

The secretary of the Department of 
Church Extension presented a report on 
the summer work in Addison, Me. 


Louis C. CornisuH, 
Secretary. 


Reunion of Young People 


A wonderful evening of Shoalers—A new 
flag for the Oceanic—Candle-light service 


A big reunion of the young people who 
had been at the Isles of Shoals during 
Young People’s Week in 1921 and 1922 
was held on Saturday evening, December 
9, at the First Parish Church in Brook- 
line, Mass. About 190 people, including 
inyited guests, came from Boston and 
neighboring towns. Those of the invited 
guests who were able to be present were 
Rey. and Mrs. Abbot Peterson, Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach, and Mrs. Perey Brayton. 

From six to six-thirty o’clock, new- 
comers entered the parish house across 
a realistically devised gang-plank super- 
vised by “Captain of the Sightseer,” 
Arthur Olsen of Somerville, Mass., and 
were greeted with the “S—-T—A-R” cheer 
by previous arrivals on the “dock.” 
then registered on little name tags in 
the “Hotel Office.” 

Supper was served under the direction 
of Miss Elizabeth Newell of the Lyon 
Guild of the First Parish (Brookline) 
Church. Mr. Albert A. Pollard, president 
of the National Young People’s Religious 
Union, gave a word of welcome before 
the asking of the blessing by Rey. Abbot 
Peterson. It was as gay and tuneful a 
supper hour as was ever held in the din- 
ing-room of the Hotel Oceanic. During 
dessert, stunts reminiscent of events of 
the day at the Shoals were put on by Mr. 
Arthur Olsen’s committee, headed by Miss 
Martha Horne of the Nathaniel Hall So- 
ciety of the First Parish, Dorchester. 
During the distribution of the “mail” in 
the “hotel,” letters were read from 
Shoalers not able to be present. Cheers 
and applause greeted messages from Rey. 
Sydney B. Snow, Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Rey. and Mrs. Hilary G. Richard- 
son, Miss Mary Lawrance, and “Uncle 
Oscar” Laighton. All these messages 
spoke of the inspiration and value of 
young. people’s work and hoped for a 
big and enthusiastic conference next 
summer. 

After supper came two hours of danc- 
ing which closed with the presentation, by 
the young people at the Reunion, of a 
large American flag to the Summer Meet- 
ings Association, through the secretary, 
Mrs. Minnie P. Valentine. The flag, which 
was unfurled to the strains of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” is to float in place of 
the old one on the Hotel Oceanic. . 

At 10.30 o'clock everybody was trans- 
ported to Star Island by means of the 
lantern slides taken for the Summer Meet- 


They. 
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ings Association last summer, showing the 
beauties of the beloved island. The last 
picture was of the little church, and while 
it still showed upon the screen, every one 
filed slowly out of the room in perfect 
silence, down a long candle-lit passage, 
and into the church, for a short service 
led by Mr. Pollard. There was no walk 
up the rocky path with swinging lanterns, 
no murmuring of the sea, but the words 
of the beautiful Star Island candle-light 
Service, the music of ‘Now the day is 


over,” the quiet of the beautiful church,’ 
filled the hearts of the worshipers and 


The chief problem of the new church 
at Long Beach, Calif., is interior furnish- 


ings. Co-operation from established and 
prosperous churches will be appreciated. 


The Second Church in Salem, Mass., will 
keep open house on the evening of Tues- 
day, January 9, from eight o’clock to ten, 
in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
ordination of Rey. Alfred Manchester. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Tuesday, January 2, 1923, 
at 10.30 a.m. Speaker, Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight of King’s Chapel. Subject, “The 
Unitarians of Transylvania.” 


King’s Chapel speakers will be as fol- 
lows: Monday, January 1, no service; 
Tuesday, January 2, Rev. Charles Mar- 
shall, Universalist Publishing House, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Wednesday, January 3, Rev. 


George <A. Mark, Somerville, Mass.; 
Thursday, January 4, Rev. Cloyd H. 
Valentine, Canton, Mass.; Friday, Jan- 


uary 5, Rey. Marion F. Ham, Reading, 
Mass. 


_ Miss Agnes Endicott, daughter of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Robert Endicott of 
Beverly, was married to Rev. Howard C. 
Gale, minister of the church at Beverly, 
Mass., Wednesday evening, December 27. 
Mr. Gale has been minister of the church 
for about two years. Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley, a former pastor, and Rey. 
Houghton Page officiated. 


The property of the First Liberal Con- 
gregational Society, Holyoke, Mass., has 
been transferred to the American Unita- 
rian Association and through that organi- 
zation to the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. The cash consideration is stated 
‘to be $45,000 with encumbrances. Nego- 
tiations between the trustees of the 
church and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association have been pending sinee 1915. 


In a sermon, “The Faith of a Free 
Chureh,” delivered at All Souls Church, 
Lincoln, Neb., Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., de- 
fined Unitarianism as characterized by 
liberty, diversity, simplicity, and sincer- 
ity. He said that the law of command in 
family life had been supplanted by the 
law of love, which is far more powerful. 
The Unitarian Church allows its members 
freedom for views of their own. These 
yiews may be greatly diversified, for all 
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sent them away with the same reverent 
peace which belongs to Star Island. 

When the reunion closed at eleven 
o'clock, more than one person was heard 
to remark that the whole evening was 
“just like the Shoals.” 

The following general committee was 
in charge of the Reunion: Miss Sara 
Comins, chairman, Dorchester, Miss Ger- 
trude Russell, Dedham, Miss Beatrice 
Greene, Fitchburg, Mr. Danforth Lin- 
coln, Dorchester, Mr. Charles Gates, Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Arthur Olsen, Somerville, Mr. 
Robert Schacht, Brookline. 


COMMENT 


people are not alike and cannot be ex- 
pected to blindly accept the exact views 
of others. Members of the Unitarian 
Church might be as true to their church 
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of the American Unitarian Association 
with Miss Isabella L. Bennett of Pasa- 
dena supplied a meeting-place. It had 
been Miss Bennett’s home for many years, 
and became the first home of the Unita- 
rian church at Pasadena. On the anni- 
versary of the birthday of Abraham Lin- 
coln, 1922, the first service was held under 
the leadership of Rey. Laurence Hayward, 
Newburyport, Mass. One hundred and 
twenty Unitarians and their friends were 
present. For three months Mr. Hayward 
worked to organize the new society, and 
on April 5, twenty-four persons signed 
the Bond of Fellowship. Trustees and 
committees were appointed. A branch of 
The Alliance was formed, and a chapter 
of the Laymen’s League, Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt was called to be minister, taking 
charge July 18. The chureh school is 
growing, and the trustees feel convinced 
that with the rapid development of the 
society larger quarters will soon becom 
a necessity. 


NOW THE WALLS RISE ON THIS GROUND 
Recent ceremony of turning the earth in preparing the foundation for the magnificent {| 


new church in Toledo, Ohio. 


On the right center the gentleman with the shovel is 
Mr. Alexander L. Smith, and the other is the minister, Rey. Horace Westwood. 


Inter- 


ested members of the church are present, and on the extreme right is Mr. William L. 
Barnard, Secretary of the Laymen’s League 


a 


as it is possible for a person to be and 
still not hold the same views. We hold 
our people by loyalty, not fear. Our 
church has no ceremonials or other forms ; 
it holds to the first principles of Chris- 
tianity without unnecessary elaboration. 
Speaking of the sincerity found among 
Unitarians, Dr. Eliot said, “The Unita- 
rian Church is a church where an honest 
doubt is more sacred than a confession 
of faith.” 


One of the leading tourist resorts is 
Pasadena, Calif., where a large number 
of visitors from the Hast spend the win- 
ter. There is now an active Unitarian 

church there. 


Rey. George R. Dodson, minister of the 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis, has been 
preaching sermons on “The New Psy- 
chology.” Visitors to the services report 
that the church has been filled, and on 
Some occasions persons have been turned 
away. The audiences have been composed 
for the most part of people conversant 
with psychological problems. 


There is a club in New York City num- 
bering 31,000 members, divided into 200 
chapters, known as the Commonwealth 
Club. Among the chapters are those rep-- 
resenting the following groups : clergymen, 
actors, Italians, French, British, Wall 


Last year the co-operation Street, Albany, Times Square, and Colum- 
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bus Circle. The clergymen’s group in- 
cludes Roman Catholic priests, Jewish 
rabbis, Unitarian, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
and Congregational ministers. These 
clergymen met recently at lunch and de 
cided to organize a clergymen’s chapter. 
Rey. Charles Francis Potter, minister of 
the West Side Unitarian Church, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the organization 
committee. 


The Sunday-school: at. Canton, Mass., 
sends by mail to the parents at the end of 
each week a report signed by the teacher 
and secretary, giving ‘information as to 
attendance, scholarship, and ground coy- 
ered during the month. The reports are 
mimeographed at small cost. The super- 
intendent, Eliot ©. French, reports that 
attendance has been noticeably more regu- 
lar since the institution of the report 
system. 


The eighty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Benevolent Association was 
held in the Unitarian parish house, Con- 
cord, N.H., Thursday, December 7. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Luella E. Chase; vice-president, M. Emma 
Young; secretary, Elsie L. Johnson ; treas- 
urer, Betsy F. Brown. The annual re- 
ports of the Association as read by the 
yarious officers showed a year of pros- 
perity. 


“Tt was one of the most wonderful 
fairs we ever had,” exclaimed a member 
of the committee that was in charge of 
the fair held by the church at Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., recently. The fair was named 
the “Rainbow Fair,” for the booths were 
arched with colored flowers, each one rep- 
resenting a color of the rainbow. The 
sum of $1,200 was realized. Mrs. Josiah 
H. Goddard was chairman of the commit- 
teé in charge. ~ 


With the recalling of Rey. Charles H. 
Lyttle to the pastorate of the Second Uni- 
tarian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., after a 
year’s: absence in Omaha, two innovations 
have been introduced. One is a class in 
applied psychology for young people, in 
whieh the principles and technique of 
psychological mastery and control are 
being co-ordinated with the religious and 
moral needs of adolescence. The second 
is a book club concerned with the review 
and discussion of current literature. 


Hach Sunday afternoon the parlors of 
the church at Gouverneur, N.Y., are to 
be thrown open and the public invited to 
attend a community gathering to be held 
there. These assemblies differ from the 
regular church service, and are open for 
persons of all chureh connections or of 
no church connection. The program in- 
cludes music, singing, and refreshments. 
The real purpose of the project is to pro- 
vide the young people of the community 
a gathering-place for Sunday afternoons. 


Because his philosophy of life has 
changed along with his theology, Rey. 
Carlyle Summerbell is leaving an evangeli- 
cal church with a membership of 500, 
and a Sunday-school of 400, to accept a 
Unitarian church with a membership of 
seventy-five and a Sunday-school which 
does not exist. Speaking of the change 


- citizenship ; 
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he has made, Mr. Summerbell says, “I 
want to bear testimony to the complete 
freedom of the Unitarian position, which 
my people only think they have, by my 
act of coming to you.” 


The missionary venture of the Lay- 
men’s League in sending Dr. Sullivan 
throughout the church has_ inspired 
groups of churches to act. The First 
Church of Athol, Mass., held a ten-day 
preaching mission last month, at which 
the speakers were the neighboring min- 
isters. At Trenton, N.J., Sunday evening 
meetings are being held in the Orpheum 
Theatre, at which speakers of repute 
make the addresses. Congregations of 
seven hundred people attend this mission. 


Rey. Charles W. Casson was installed 
minister of the church at Roslindale, 
Mass., a former pastorate, Sunday eve- 
ning, December 17. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, D.D., preached the sermon; Rey. 
Ernest 8S. Meredith gave the charge; Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold read the Scripture les- 
son, and Rey. Charles R. Joy offered the 
installation prayer. Mr. Casson is presi- 
dent of the Field and Forest Club of 
Boston. He is also a leader in Camp Fire 
work, contributing a weekly column to 
the Boston Herald on the activities of 
that organization. 


In keeping with a growing custom of 
setting aside an organization Sunday, the 
Temperance Society, through its board 
of directors, has invited all Unitarian 
churches to observe Sunday, February. 11, 
the day preceding the anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln, as Temperance 
Sunday. Special material to be used in 
this connection will be furnished the 
churches. The board decided on two lines 
of activity for the year. One is good- 
the other is the gathering 
and distribution of material relative to 
the prohibition issue. 


The value of conferences on religious 
education is being recognized by the 
churches. A session known as the Hope- 
dale Institute has just concluded a series 
of two-day meetings. The Institute in- 
cluded the towns of Hopedale, Mass., Ux- 
bridge, Mendon, Upton, Grafton, and the 
Universalist and Congregational churches 
of Milford. The Institute was conducted 
by Dr. William I. Lawrance and Dr. Flor- 
ence Buck. The churches of Salem, Lynn, 
Marblehead, and Beverly will unite this 
winter in a similar institute. Meetings 
will be held monthly, with afternoon and 
evening sessions. 


A distinguished honor has been con- 
ferred upon Rey. Dudley H. Ferrell of 
Lynn, Mass., by the Masonic Fraternity 
of Massachusetts. He was elected Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of the State 
at the annual meeting held Wednesday, 
December 18, at the Masonic Temple in 
Boston. The Grand Lodge of Massachu- 
setts has 305 lodges under its jurisdiction, 
including seven in China, three in Chile, 
and seven in the Canal Zone. Mr. Ferrell 
has been active in the Scottish Rite of 
Freemasonry. Before coming to Lynn, 
Mr. Ferrell held pastorates at Brockton, 
Mass., and Montreal, Canada. 
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The word “fundamental” has passed to 
other lands. We note that Rev. R. Balm- 
forth of the Free Protestant (Unitarian) 
Church, Cape Town, has recently preached 
four sermons on “Fundamental Beliefs.” 


A memorial hymn and the music for 


it were written for the recent dedica- — 


tion of the University of Kansas Memo- 
rial Stadium, by Rev. Mark Mohler. The 
hymn was printed on the program and is 
as follows: 


Within the light on Oread’s Hill 

Above the valley’s golden beauty, 

Our comrades’ spirit hovers still— 

The mem’ry of their faith in duty, 

They died that we might have the peace 
For which mankind has ever striven. 
Their call to us will never cease : 

“Give ye alway as we have given.” 


Memorials built of stone and sand 
Will crumble with the flight of ages; 
But lives of sacrifice will stand 

In human hearts’ enduring pages. 

In war, in peace, at work, at play, 
By sloth allured, by passion driven, 
Be ours the faith and love to say: 
“We'll give alway as ye have given.” 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send cePye plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 


THE C TIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion, Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


WANTED—Position for (young) middle-aged 


Protestant woman as supervising housekeeper, — 


companion in or near Boston, or to go South 
or to California for winter. Excellent traveler. 
References. C-33, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


EIGHT DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


THE REGISTER’S Holiday Book Offer 
for new subscribers, including eight excep- 
tional recent books, is open until Jan. 31. 


1. BABBITT, by Sinclair Lewis 

2. WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA, by 
G. K. Chesterton : 

3. WISE MEN FROM THE EAST 
AND FROM THE WEST, by Abra- 
ham Mitrie Ribbany : 

4. THE PRIEST, by William Lau- 
rence Sullivan 

5. OLD BOSTON IN COLONIAL 
DAYS, by Mary Caroline Crawford 
6. THE STORY OF OUR CON- 
STITUTION, by Eva March Tappan 
7. THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce 


8. GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS, by 
Caroline Ticknor 


Full details may be found on page 23 of 
the issues of November 30, December 7 
and 14, or a postal card request will bring 
promptly a descriptive folder. Write for 
yours to-day. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Holiday Book Department 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


. 
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Tur RecIsteR receives the following 
from H. H. B. 8.: In a book review in the 
October New Bulletin of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America, a re- 
viewer, discussing the author’s analysis of 
Pa aaa poetry, says, “If, however, the 
interest in Christianity had centered less 


The Christian Register 


its circulation. The following item is 
taken from the Unitarian Church News, 
published in the interests of that chureh: 
“If members of the Alliance or members 
of the church wish to help our local Alli- 
ance, subscribe for THE CHRISTIAN RuG- 
IsteR, the Unitarian denominational paper. 
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For every new subscriber our local Alli- 

ance will get one dollar. Every member 

of the church should be a subseriber to 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, which paper 

Mr. Hays, the Motion Picture Arbiter, 

said was ‘the greatest religious weekly 
(Continued on page 22) 


- around the theological ideas and more 
about the Christian spirit and the Chris- 
tian way of life, it would have been a 
more valuable book.” Without having 
seen the book in question, we nevertheless 
say, ‘“HWxcellent!” and we welcome such a 
concise expression of religious liberalism 
promulgated by an organization which 
is itself organized “around theological 


THE REGISTER 
in the Vestibule 


A few weeks ago we received a suggestion that we make it 
possible for the people of our churches to buy single current 


copies of THE REGISTER in the church vestibule each 
Sunday. 


ideas” and which rules out of its member- 
ship the Unitarians, who have been so 
heretical as to lay stress on “the Chris- 
tian spirit and the Christian way of life.” 


We wrote a few of our churches and asked them if they 
cared to try out the plan, preparatory to announcing it to the 
denomination as a whole. 


We quote a letter received last week from one of these 
churches :-— 


The 25 copies of THE REGISTER were received in good 
shape on Saturday morning. 

The weather conditions on Sunday ‘were very bad, which 
accounts for a very small attendance. Nevertheless, I 
was able to dispose of 21 copies, secured two new sub- 
scribers and two renewals. 

Please forward 25 copies of the next issue. 


What of your Church? 


THE REGISTER is now ready to co-operate with you. 
Do you wish to try this plan ? 


v4 
ROBERT 8. DAWE 


Acting Middle States secretary of the 
Laymen’s League 


We shall be pleased to furnish detailed information. Write 
to-day to the Circulation Department. 


Under the auspices of the Evanston, THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Til., chapter of the Laymen’s League, “The 
Unitarian Point of View’ has been dis- 
cussed at six Sunday evening meetings, 
at All Souls Church, Evanston, Ill. Sub- 
jects and speakers were as follows: No- 
yember 12, “A Rational Idea of God,” 
Rey. Wm. Hanson Pulsford, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago; November 19, 
“The Unitarian Attitude Toward the 
Bible,’ Dr. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.; November 26, “Jesus,” Rev. 
Fred VY. Hawley, Unity Church, Chicago; 
December 3, “A Religion for To-day,” 
Rey. C. W. Reese, Secretary Western Uni- 
tarian Conference; December 10, ‘The 
New View of Religion in Education,” Dr. 
Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Reli- 
gious Education Association; December 
17, “The Future of Religion,” Prof. A. B. 
Haydon, University of Chicago, Unitarian 
Chureh, Madison, Wis. 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE AROUND THE WORLD 
Per S.S. SAMARIA (20,000 tons) of the Cunard Line 


From New York, January 24, 1923 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE, ETC. 
Per S.S. HOMERIC (33,526 tons) of the White Star Line 


From New York, January 20, 1923 


Under Exclusive Management of 


THOS. COOK & SON 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 167 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


NEW YORK LONDON 
150 Offices in All Parts of the World 


Favorable comments on THE REGISTER 
appear frequently in church calendars. 
The church at New Orleans evidently 
values the paper, and is seeking to extend 


BOSTON PARIS CAIRO 


7 eee — ee 
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THE NEW YEAR 
Love shall tread out 


the baleful fire of 
anger, and in its ashes 
plant the tree of 


peace. : “WHITTIER 


(Continued from page 21) 

paper in the world. Many people take 
THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER who are not 
Unitarians, and yet some Unitarians do 
not subscribe to their own denominational 
paper. The subscription price is $4.00 a 
year. All present subscribers are re- 
quested to make their renewals through 
our local Alliance.” 


Sunday, December 17, there was a 
formal recognition by the church of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, of the late Mrs. George A. 
Thayer and her work. All the societies 
co-operating, a memorial window was pro- 
cured, the window to be similar in spirit 
to the founder’s rose window back of the 
pulpit. The window was dedicated on 
the anniversary of Mrs. Thayer’s birth, 
December 17. It was the work of the 
Tiffany Company of New York, and was 
in charge of that company’s chief de- 
signer in glass, Frederick Wilson. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot, D.D., was present and de- 
livered an address suitable to the occasion. 


Before an audience that completely 
filled the church, the First Parish, Bille- 
rica, Mass., commemorated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Sunday-school 
by a pageant, written by Mrs. Blanche 
S. Mitchell in eleven episodes. The out- 
line of episodes was as follows: Prologue: 
Faith, Hope, Love. Episode 1, Dr. Cum- 
mings and Mr. Whitman, 1821. Episode 
2, Dr. Howe, 1852. Episode 3, Civil War, 
1861. Episode 4, Mr. Hussey, 1866-94. 
Episode 5, Polly and Fanny Bowers, 1782- 
1870. Episode 6, Governor Talbot, 1878. 
Episode 7, Mrs. Joshua Bennett, 1880. 
Episode 8, Spanish War, 1898. Episode 
9, Contemporary characters. Episode 10, 
World War, 1917. Episode 11, Present 
Sunday-school. Epilogue: The last cen- 
tury and the new. ‘The episodes were 
selected with the purpose in mind of pre- 
senting the story of the Sunday-school 
from the time of its inception in 1821 by 
Nathaniel Whitman, aided by Rey. Mr. 
Cummings, whose pastorate extended 
through a period of sixty-one years, to 
the present. 


The church at Rockland, Mass., held 
its thirty-fourth annual banquet Tuesday 
evening, December 12. The banquet was 
preceded by a reception. Those in the 
receiving line were Rey. and Mrs. F. W. 
Holden, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Town- 
send, Mrs. Maria Lowell, Mrs. Laura 
Everson. Two hundred sat down to the 
banquet. Seated at the table were mem- 
bers of other local societies. The speak- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


—— 
THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN; PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by oe if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, } z 
but contributions and bequests from See a 
adults are much needed. : 

Preswent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
iss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 

Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 

Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 

Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE z 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nomi dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 4. 
For information apply to the President, 


REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


VERY DA-Y 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxs, President. E.A.Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- . 


logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next term 
begins January 15. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION .- 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
ijn October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ers were Mrs. F. W. Holden, who gave the 
address of welcome; Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley, “The Woman in the Church”; 
Dr. William Rice, “The Man in the 
Church”; Dana Collins, “‘The Young Peo- 
ple.” Dr. William A. Loud was _ toast- 
master. A feature of interest was the 
presentation of a gold-headed cane by 
Rey. F. W. Holden to Charles A. Town- 
send, the oldest man in the church. The 
cane was first given to the late Edward 
Aiken by a prominent actor, with the re- 
quest that it be handed on in succession 
to the oldest man in the society. 


The Unitarian church at Millbury, 
Mass., one of the old landmarks of that 
section of the State, will be torn down. 
Mrs. Louise (Torry) Taft, 
Chief Justice Taft, attended this church 
for a number of years, The property has 
been purchased by Dr. J. R. Lincoln for 
the purpose of extending his homestead. 


The Young Men’s Christian Union held 
its fiftieth Christmas Festival Saturday 
afternoon, December 16, and more than 
six hundred children made merry in The 
Union Hall, Boston, Mass. A large com- 
mittee made special efforts to give the 
occasion a jubilee air, and were busy in 
their attentions to the little guests. They 
were made welcome in a cordial opening 


mother of | 


‘speech by President Frank L. Locke, and 
were entertained later by some amusing 
‘Inovies. 


A collation was served by a 
(Continued on page 23) 


Deaths 


CHAFFIN.—In North Easton, Mass., Decem- 
ber 15, 1922, Rebecca Huidekoper Chaffin, wife 
of Rey. William L. Chaffin, D.D., aged eighty- 
two years, eleven months, ten days. 
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corps of waiters, and there was- plenty 
of enthusiastic singing in which a prom- 
inent part was taken by the young “song- 
sters” from the Norfolk House Centre. 
Mr: John L. Dyer made a jolly Santa 
Claus, and “the parting guests” were each 
cheered with a boxful of substantial 
gifts selected for individual needs. Mr. 
Calyin G. Hartshorn, who was present 
at the festival fifty years ago, made a 
few appropriate remarks. Mr. Edwin L. 
Sprague,-another director of The Union 
in the year 1872, was also present. 


A memorial service for the late William 
L. Dobbin, killed in a train wreck in Texas, 
was held in the church at Rochester, N.Y., 
Sunday, November 26. Mr. Dobbin was 
treasurer of the church. Leroy Snyder, 
executive director of the Clothiers’ Ex- 
ehange, and a personal friend, paid a 
tribute to the deceased. Louis C. Cornish, 
D.D., brother of Mrs. Dobbin, assisted at 
the funeral service. 


Funeral services for Mrs. Rebecca 
Chaffin, wife of William L. Chaffin, D.D., 
pastor emeritus of the Church of the 
Unity, North Easton, Mass., were held at 
that church. The pastor, Rev. Fred R. 
Lewis, officiated. Mrs. Chaffin was eighty- 
two years of age, and had been married 
sixty-two years. Dr. Chaffin became pas- 
tor at North Easton in 1868. He retired 
about twelve years ago. 


A unique experiment in religion is being 
conducted at Jamaica, N.Y., by the Ameri- 
¢an Unitarian Association. It is a Uni- 
tarian school of religion. The school is 
based on the plan of the Model School of 
Union Theological Seminary, where the 
idea is to employ teachers as skilled in 
their line as instructors of youth in the 
public schools. The school will deal with 
the children and will have for an ultimate 
object the establishing of a Unitarian 
ehurech in Jamaica. This experiment rep- 
resents the intention of the Association 
to establish centers of Unitarian influence 
throughout the country. Miss Mary Law- 


rance, graduate of Wellesley, of the Tuck- | 


erman School, and of the School of Reli- 
gious Hducation, Boston University, is in 
charge. She has also had experience with 
religious educational work priate ten differ- 
ent denominations. 


A New Appeal to Sectarian 
Sentiment 


(Continued from page 4) 


ical organization, designed to promote 
within the remnant of the Turkish Empire 
the anti-Turkish movement which has 
pandered to the Turk while it stabbed 
him in the back. Of course, the Turk 
has been duly presented to American senti- 
ment as a being without a virtue. But he 
has at least demonstrated the capacity 
to fight to the last ditch for what he con- 
siders his country. He has at last come 
to the realization that his old partner, 
the Greek Church, is his mortal enemy. 
He may at least be pardoned for his 
effort, at Lausanne, to drive the enemy 
from within his gate. Bs in 
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SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 
REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 
scription is renewable. Send the new 
subscription now, with your check or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit 
you with another year from the time 


your paper is renewable. 


7 


New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 
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Says Doctor 


Sherwood Eddy 


Missionary and Social Prophet 
“Among the few journals that have stood 
for complete social justice and a full 
social gospel, The Christian Century 
holds a unique place.” 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Charles Clayton Morrison 
Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan 
Joseph Fort Newton John R. Ewers 
Lynn Harold Hough Edward Shillito 
Alva W. Taylor homas C. Clark 
The Christian Century is distinguished by its 
candid discussion of living issues in the light 
of the mind of Christ 
Mail Coupon to-day. Foreign postage extra 


Gkhe 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new 
sibscriber) for a year’s subscription to The 
Christian Century at your regular rate of $4,co 
(ministers $3.00). I will remit upon receipt 
of bill and you will please send me without 
extra charge a cony of O “The Reconstruction 
of Religion,” by Ellwood, or 0 “The Crisis of 
the Churches,” by Leighton Parks, or Q “The 
Mind in the Making,” 
“What Christianity Means to Me,” 


by Robinson, or _ @ 
by” Lyman 


WHERE YOUR TREASURE IS 


PROCTOR ACADEMY is not run for profit. 
The income does not defray running expense. 
We cannot materially increase tuition without 
excluding the boys and girls who most need the 


school. 


We have a fine school. 
We want to be able to 


new recitation hall. 


But we must have a 


re-equip our dormitories to make them more 


cheerful and homelike. 


We should be able to 


help some students who cannot pay full tuition. 


Our hearts are in this job, and every Trustee 
has given something to the Proctor Academy 


Campaign. 


The Campaign Committee is defray- 


ing all its expense, and no commissions are being 
paid to ‘“‘professionals.’’ 


WHEN YOU GIVE TO PROCTOR, EVERY PENNY COUNTS 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


e 
CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


ALMOND H. SMITH, Secretary 
525 LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


“A fortune-teller told me that 
a lot of money coming to me.” 
‘“T had rather hear a pay- 
ing teller say that!’—Judge. 


Student: 
I had 
Sportsman : 


One of our country correspondents, tell- 
ing about a fire in his town, wrote: “The 
Fire Department was called, but not much 
damage was done.’—Capper’s Weekly. 


“They’re very unusual people.” “That 
so?” “Yes, indeed. Even the neighbors 
are satisfied with the way, they,are bring- 
ing up their children.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


“Tommy,” asked the teacher, “what can 
you tell of America’s foreign relations at 
the present time?’ ‘They’re all pretty 
poor,” said the brightest boy in the class. 
—New York Sun. 


Little Bessie dropped an armful of her 
playthings. “Did you break anything?” 
asked her mother. “Only the quiet, 
mamma,” she replied, “and that’s mended 
already.’—Boston Transcript. 

According to A. A. Milne, “It has al- 
ways comforted me greatly to reflect that, 
however ignorant I may be on any par- 
ticular subject, there must be, somewhere, 
in a country of this size, somebody equally 
ignorant.” 


Dick, aged five, thinks in terms of 
automobiles rather than those of natural 
history. Startled by a dog, running 
swiftly and barking gruffly, he described 
the event vividly, exclaiming, ‘Daddy, he 
came tearing down the road with his cut- 
out open!’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Dr. Francis L. Patton in a recent lec- 
ture dealt with the right. What is the 
right? One man may approve what an- 
other man condemns, he said, The con- 
science of the Pope, for instance, permits 
him wine, but no wife, whereas the con- 
science of thé Sultan permits wives, but 
no wine. 


Editor: “The meter in your poetry is too 
irregular. You have to stick to one type 
of foot throughout.” Poet: “But the best 
poetry has to be somewhat varied in meter 
to avoid monotony.” Editor: “Quite true, 
but one must first be able to write the 
best poetry before one is privileged to 
follow her rules.’”—Princeton Tiger. 


“Yessuh, I’s done proved dat honesty is 
de best policy,after all.” “How?” de- 
manded his find. “You remembers dat 
dawg dat I took?” ‘Shore, I remembers.” 
“Well, suh, I tries fo’ two whole days to 
sell dat dawg and nobody offers more’n 
a dollah. So, like an honest man, I goes 
to de lady dat owned him an’ she gives 
me $3.50.” 


The new stenographer determined to 
make a good impression. She turned up 
half an hour early and began tidying up 
the room. When that was done she dis- 
covered her typewriter was in a shocking 
condition, found a bottle and gave it a 
thorough oiling. Then she oiled all the 
other typewriters in the office. There is 
nothing, she thought, like making one’s 
self indispensable! Her chief arrived. 
He looked around with an air of satis- 
faction and crossed to the mantelpiece. 
Then his smile changed to a frown. “Miss 
Smith,” he said, “have you seen my cough 
mixture?’—San Francisco Examiner. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED Editorial’. (ec ys ae ee 1230 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- | | 
ciation as Trustee must be largely incteased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 


Correspondence 


Dr. Carpenter Disputes Famine Pikrock How 
Does It, Gaceed? 7 a : 

Professor’ Ellwood’s Position; In Praise of 
Hymns; Name Carries ‘‘Fighting Edge” . 

Where ‘‘Unitarian” was First Used in America; 
Federation of the Free Churches of America; 


The Klan’s Ways«. <<! se s\les>e.5 H2G0HI 
PENSION SOCIETY _||Osinal and Setected | r 
A New Appeal to Sectarian Sentiment, by 8. qT. 1232 
President, Jamms P. ParMENTER. Vice-Presidents: Tae Curistran Rucist=r and Pacifism . 1233 
Pau. Revere Frorarnenam, Ropert Winsor, JR. Gus. of the Church, III., by Hilary G. Richard- son 
Secretary, Ropert 8S. Lorine. Directors: Guo. H. ] 
Euus, J. H. Appitmsen, Jonn H. Larsrop, H. The “Right Ways a Sermon, by Rev. Harold 1239 
Barrerr Learnep. Treasurer, Haro G. ARNOLD, The Progress of Religion. . . . 2... . 1241 — 


54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. American Unitarian Association; Reunion of - 


Young People ..... 


Books on America 


The Miracle of the Books, by C. R. Our 
Constitutional Principles, by Charles Warren; 


SUNDAY STORIES 


By REV. HOWARD N. BROWN, D.D. 


Originally published in 1879, a limited number of these books Booksi: .«:\xouiienue) wees ay je Hel= 6 oi aoe ey 
are again available. The stories consist of sixteen discourses 
to the children of his Brookline parish, on a variety of subjects, The Home 


but particularly on the essential elements of character. 


220 pages $1.10 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. MASS, 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


Little Cradle-quilt Story of Long Ago, by 
Frances Margaret Fox . 
Where is Mr. Oriole in Winter? by Rose Brooks 12a5 


Poetry 


Happy New Year, by Daisy D. Stephenson . 1 
The Reason, by Marjorie Dillon . .... 1 


News and Comment . 


aL i. 6 < vorme 


A Winter of Content 


By LAURA LEE DAVIDSON 


Pleasantries..... 


é)\e a tet wo) wi ere! 
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“All provincial Canada is here for Church Announcements 


the reading, and much besides. There B rec gen Sree oe eet Paull 

« . . . evere Frothingham ., minister. orn 

fs humor; there is beauty; there is service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Chureh m.), 
strength. school during the morning service. 


Boston Evening Transcript. DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. — 
Service, 11 a.m. Subject, ‘The New Year’s 
Sermon.” Mr. Hudson will preach. All cor- 
dially welcome, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLHS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- | 
ices at 11 a.m. Subject, “If God be with Us.” 
Collection for Children’s Aid Society and Chil- — 
dren’s Mission. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices, Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, — 
organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School, 9.30 A.M. Morning Prayer 11 a.m. 
New Year's ve service 8 P.M. Open daily 9-12 — 
A.M. Noon service daily except holidays. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.m., Church School. 11 A.M., morning 
service. Sermon subject, “Peace on Barth.” 
11.30 P.M., candle-light watch-night service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- — 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough pirecksy 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sund 
school at 9.45. A.M. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday ee 
each month after morning service. Vespers 
on Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November 
to Waster. The church is open daily from a 
to 5. All are welcome. - 
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THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


YOUR YOUNGEST CHILD 


a lusty infant of eight months already 
outgrowing its crib, is grateful for being 
born; and on this first Christmas sends 
affectionate greetings to all the churches 
and cordially invites the many Unitarians 
and friends coming to California this 
winter to worship with us some Sunday 
and receive fraternal welcome. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH IN PASADENA 


wishes you a Joyful Christmas and all 
the Happiness of a New Year of faithful 
service in a great cause. 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house, 
Two years secretarial course. 85 girls. 12 teachers. 

JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 


MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


' New_ Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- $4. 00> A YEAR 
chine, ing Courses. sued 
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